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SERENADE  TO  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 



H  IS     S  P  E  K  C  H  . 

5   

Washinaton.  2(/.  la  response  to  a  serenade  last 
nicht  Pre&  Lincoln  said  ho  supposed  the  passage 
thrScoieress  of  the  OonsMuFlonal  Amendment 
for  aboMshtaf  slavery  .t^oughput  States 
was  the  occasion  to  which  lie  was  indebted  tor  tho 
honor  of  this  call.  (Applause.) 

The  occasion  was  one  of  congratulation  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  whole  world.  But  there  is  a  task  yet 
before  us  to  go  forward  and  consumuiato  by  the .votes 
Of  the  states,  that  which  Congress  SO  nobly  began 
yesterday.  (Applause,  and  cries  they  w    do  It.) 

He  liad  the  honor  to  li.form  those  present  that  Illi- 
nois l.Xlready  today  done  thp  work  ApPlaose.) 
Maryland  was  about  half  through,  but  he  felt  proud 
that  Illinois  was  a  little  ahead"  He  thought  ti  is 
measure  was  a  very  fitting,  If  not  an  indispensable 
^unet  to  tne  winding  up  of  the  great  duficulty 

<A^e 'washed  the  Union  of  a'l  the  States  perfected  and 
so  effected  as  to  remove  all  causes  of  disturbance  in 
future,  and  to  obtain  this  end  it  was  necessary 
ihat ItE  original  disturbing  cause  should,  if  possible, 

^Hrthought  'all  would  bear  him  witness  that  he 
had  never  shrunk  from  doing  all  that  he  could  to 
eradicate  slavery  by  issuing  an  emancipation  proc- 
lamation (applause] :  but  that  proclamation  falls  Ur 
short  of  what  the  amendment  will  be  when  f uUy  con- 

8UA  question  might  be  raised  whether  the  proclama- 
tion was  legally  valid.  It  might  be  added  fat  it  only 
aided  those  who  came  into  our  lines  and  that  it  was 
inoperative  as  to  those  who  did  not  give  them, 
selves  up,  or  that  it  would  have  no  ettect  upon  chil- 
dren of  slaves  born  hereafter.  , 

In  fact  it  would  be  urged  that  it  did  not  meet  the 
evil,  but  this  amendment  is  a  king's  cure  for  all  evils. 
(Applause.)  It  winds  the  whole  thing  up. 

fie  would  repeat  that  it  was  the  fitting,  if  not  in- 
disnensible,  adjunct  to  the  consummation  ol  the  great 
game  we  are  playing-  He  could  not  but  congratu- 
,  fate  all  present,  the  country,  the  whole  world,  and 
himself  upon  this  great  moral  victory. 


EMANCIPATION. 


The  Steps  by  Which  Mr.  Lincoln  Was 
Brought  to  the  Issue  of  His  Pro- 
clamation. 


^ohluyer  Colfax  in  Boston  Oongrogutionnhst: 

Born,  au  the  great  emancipator  was,  iu 
a  family  of  "poor  whites,"  in  a  slave  state 
and  his  father  moving  away  fro  ui  it  to 
I  raise  his  children  in  a  free  state,  hostility 
to  slavery  was  naturally  one  of  his  ear- 
liest principles.  But,  while  radical  iu  his 
convictions,  he  was  always  conservative 
in  his  methods.  And,  as  President,  the 
success  ot  the  national  cause  was  upper- 
most ia  !iis  thoughts,imrneasiirably  high- 
er than  all  other  considerations,  personal, 
political  or  humanitarian.  Urged,  as  he 
was  by  his  most  p<.  werful  political  friends 
from  the  very  opening  of  the  rebellion,  to 
strike  at  slavery,  he  forbore  until  he  had 
tested  and  exhaused  every  other  method, 
and  tlien  approached  it  very  slowly,  very 
thoughtfully  and  very  conscientiously. 
Indeed,  he  quite  incensed  mauy  of  his  po- 
litical faith  by  declaring  publicly  that,  if 
he  could  save  the  Union  without  destroy- 
ing slavery,  he  would  certainly  do  so.  His 
paramount  duty,  he  tolt,  was  to  save  the 
the  Nation  from  destruction,  and  every- 
thing must  be  subordinated  to  that  duty. 

But,  when  the  rebellion  had  continutd 
a  full  year,  and  it  was  evident  beyond  all 
question  that  forbearance  had  ceased  to 
be  a  virtue,  he  felt  that  the  hour  of  action 
had  struck.  His  firs!;  movem  nit  was  char- 
acteristic.   After  a  message  to  Congress, 
urging  compensated  emancipation  for  the 
slaves  in  the  border  state  ?,  leaving  only 
eight  or  nine  states  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  rebellion,  he  invited 
the  thirty  border  state  congressmen  to  a 
free  conference  with  him  upon  this  ques- 
tion at  the  White  t£onse.    They  met  him, 
about  the  middle  of  July,  in  accordance 
with  his  request,  and  he  pressed  them 
with  every  argu  lent  he  could  command 
to  favor  this  plan.    Bat,  after  a  full  and 
i  frank  mtercnauou  of  views,  he  found  no 
j  favor  shown  to  his  proposition  by  any  of 
j  them,  exopt  those  who  weie  already  un- 
j  derstood  to  be  anti-slavery  in  their  con 
I  victinns;  while  the  rest  were  decidedly  un- 
favorable in  their  comments. 

As  he  told  me  afterward,  "when  the  last 
coat-tail  of  these  members  had  passed  out  ! 
of  the  executive  chamber,"  he  determined  ' 
that  "the  ti  ne  had  arrived  for  him  to 
strike  at  the  institution  with  the  b  \ttle- 
axe  of  the  national  power."  He  wrote, 
i  within  a  tew  days  thereafter.in  July,lS52, 
the  first  draft  of  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation, and  read  tois  original  draft  to 
my  mother  and  myself  in  November  fol-  , 
lowing  (two  months  after  he  had  pub- 
lished the  September  proclamation),  to 
illustrate  to  us  how  he  had  progressed, 
step  by  step,  to  the  tinal  consummation. 
Ah  Bret  written — and  I  fear  this  original 
draft  was  destroyed  as  I  have  never  seen 
it  since,  in  manuscript  or  in  print — he 
dcolared  slavery  abolished  in  all  the  dis- 


tricts of  the  slave  Shtes,  which  were  un- 
represented in  Oongro«s,  from  the  date  of 
his  signature,  without  any  delay  whatev- 
er. And  after  writing  it  he  called  his 
oa'unet  together  in  speoial  meeting.about 
the  last  of  July,  to  road  it  to  them. 

He  opened  this  extra  session  of  his  cab- 
inet, which  they  kuew  was  to  oonsider 
this  great  quo3tion,  by  reading  them  a 
humorous  article  by  Artemus  Ward  but 
threw  it  down  as  ho  completed  it,  saving, 
substantially,  and  with  a  marked  change 
in  his  tone  and  manner:  "This  is  not 
what  T  called  you  here  for  to-day,  but  to 
listen  to  a  document  T  have  resolved  to 
sign  and  publish,  the  entire  responsibili- 
ty of  which  I  shall  fake  on  myself,  only 
eski  ig  vour  opinion  as  to  its  phraseolo- 
gy." [I  have  no  doubt  that  the  reading 
of  the  c  iraio  sketch  was  on  account  of  the 
great  mental  pressure  upon  him  of  the 
act  he  was  contemplating.  T  recall  an- 
other occasion  when,  alrmst  heartbroken, 
as  he  told  me  he  w  ts,ow  recent  reverses, 
he  took  up  and  read  a  witty  letter  about 
himself,  by  Orpheus  C.  Ke-r,  to  some 
alar  ned  congressman  who  enterel  the 
room  after  T  did  to  inquire  nervously 
about  the  outlook.] 

After  realin^  his  man  iscriot  w'th  si! 
emn  deliberation  to  its  closing  line, "Done 
at  the  citv  of  Washington,"  etc.,  Secreta- 
ry Chas  j,  who  had  been  walkinsr  up  and 
down  the  room,  broke  the  silence  by  an 
important  suggestion,  which  has  linked 
his  name  forever  with  this  great  act. 

Said  he:  "Mr.  President,  you  say  you 
do  not  ask  our  opinion  about  thi3  pro- 
clamation, and  you  know  very  well  how 
heartilv  I  am  in  favor  of  it  But  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  like  the  language  with 
which  it  concludes.  That  would  answer 
for  some  formal  proclamation  about  a 
treaty  or  something  of  that  kind.  But 
this  is  far  more  momentous,  aud  I  thins 
should  end  qui'e  differently." 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Linoln,  "what  do 
you  suggest,  Chase?" 

The  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  must 
have  thou  .'ht  about  this  g--and  sentence 
previously,  as  he  could  scarcely  impro- 
vised it  on  the  inst  ant,  f  or  he  replie  1  in- 
stanter  that  he  would  conclude  such  au 
important  document  as  tuis,  about  as  fol- 
lows: "Amd  upon  this  act,  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  an  act  of  justioe,  1  invoke  the 
considerate1]  udgnnnt  of  minkiud,  and 
the  gracious  f  avor  of  Almighty  Q  >d." 

Secretary  Seward,  who  was  sitting  Ht  I 
the  President's  right  hand,  had  an  ink- 
stand near  him,  an  1  Mr.   Limoln  asked 
hi  a  to  reduce  Secretary  Chase's  sugges-  | 
tiou  to  writing.    Bu^,  while  oomolving,  1 
Mr.  Sevard  remarked:  "I  think  after  the 
words  'warranto!  b?  the  c  institution,'   I  I 
would  aid,  'upon  military   necessity,'  as  | 
that  w  ml  1  bring  the  ao!i  more  distinctly 
within  the  war  power." 


"You  are  right,  Seward;  add  those 
words,"  responded  Mr.  Linoolu. 

When  these  impressive  words  were 
written  out,  Secretary  Seward  paused 
aud  said:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  have  another 
suggestion  to  make  about  this  dooument, 
if  you  wish  to  hear  it." 

"Certaiuly.  what  is  it?"  responded  the 
President. 

"I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  "we  have 
met  with  such  reverses  and  checks  this 
summer,  that  if  you  issue  t^is  proclam  i- 
tion  now,  it  wiil  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
forlorn  hope,  born  of  despair.  It  will  be 
considered,  not  as  a  boon  to  Ethiopia, 
but  as  holding  out  our  hands  to  Ethio- 
pia and  crying  for  help." 
j  "What  do  you  advise  then  about  it?" 
j  asked  Mr.  Lincoln. 

I    "Withhold  it,  by  all  means,"  replied 
I  Mr.  Seward,  "till  our  armies  have  won  an 
impoitantvictory  6omewhere,  and  then 
publish  it  to  the  world  without  further 
delay." 

After  a  moment's  thou<jht,Mr.  Lincoln 
replied:  "Seward,  you're  right,  audi  will  . 
wait."  j 
Nearly  two  months  passed  away,  and  j 
no  Union  victory  had  been  won  since  that  ! 
important  cabinet  conference  in  the  clos-  1 
ing  days  of  July.    Meanwhile  Mr.  Lin- 
coln became  satisfied,  from   his  constant 
reflection  upon  the  subject,  that  the  pro- 
clamation, when  issued,  would  command 
greater  popular  support  at  the  North.and 
possibly,  therefore,  be  more  potential  to- 
ward the  salvation  of  the  Union,  which, 
to  him  was  above  all  else,  if  he  changed 
its  phraseology  further.    He  ac3ordingly 
wrote  iu  its  stead  the  draft  of  a  prelim- 
inary proclamation,  warning  all  interest- 
ed in  slavery  that,  if  the  rebellion  did  not 
cease  its  assaults  on  the  life  of  the  nation 
within  a  certain  soecified  time,  he  would 
1  follow  it  with  a  second  proclamation, 
which  should  be  aimed  directly  at  the  in- 
stil utioy  itself.    An  1  then  he  waited  for 
the  Union  victory  which   was  to  lie  the 
signal  for  this  important  movement — how  | 
anxiously  an  1  how  excitedly  few  of  us.  j 
can  realize.  j 

AT  lastT  in  mid  September,  rumors 
Hashed  into  Washington  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  had,  after  a  hard-fought 
battle,  won  a  great  victory  at  Autietara. 
Bat  such  unofficial  report  i  had  so  often 
changed  into  tidings  of  reverse  that  the 
President  still  hesitated.  Re  told  me  that 
while  waitinar  for  one  or  tw  >  days  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  news,  he  paced  the  floor 
fo'-  hours  at  a  time,  unable  otherwise  to 
control  his  feelings.  Wrnle  thus  wearilv 
waiting,  in  the  most  intense  excitement. 
Secretary  Stanton  hurriedly  entered  the 
executive  chamber  with  the  triad  news  that 
a  long  sneeinl  teli.eram  was  at  that  very 
hour  going  over  tho  wires  to  a  New  Yo>-k 
paper  with  the  detnils;  that  the  battle 
bnd  resulted  in  a  decisive  victory,  and 
that  a  eonv  of  the  dispatch  was  coming 
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into  thi  War  Department  telegraph  of- 
fice as  fast  as  it  was  beini?  received  thftrfl. 

The  ho  ir  had  struck  at  Lftfltil  Hi  the 
22d  of  September,  the  President  hurteil 
his  thunderbolt  against  thin  powerful  in- 
stitution, before  which  President'''  and 
i  flirts,  Couuresqes  and  parties  had  <]'iail- 
e  '.  but  whose  "riar'it,"  under  the  eonsti- 
tn'  ion  and  Union,  it  hud  so  unwioolv 
ieoiardized  by  its  bloody  war  against 
both.' 

The  Confed«-nte  ceverument,  its  Con 
cress  and  Cabinet,  its  generals  and  edit- 
ors, lan<rh«  I  this  n"°ilinriiTvv  proclama- 
tion *o  soo^n— another  proof  of  the  tmfh- 
f nlrtess  of  the  ancient  axiom :  'Whom 
the  Gods  wish  to  destroy  thev  first  make 
mad."  Thev  male  merrv  over  its  threat 
that,  if  the  rebellion  di1  n<->t  ccasf  bQ'ore 
tne  veqr  end°d.  he  wot  Id  dcatrnv  the  in- 
stitution which  thev  had  revolted  to  es- 
tablish as  the  corner-stone  of  their  now 
notion.  More  divs.and  weeks  and  months 
slowly  nq«s°il  away.  Kevir^q  oam^  to 
|  the  President's  nibtieal  orcrquiz'iti-vns  in 
J  the  full  elections,  from  the  \tlaVie 
|  to  the  Mi-sissiprt'  riyar,  Rut  Mr.  Lin- 
I  coin's  purpose  was  as  unshaken  as  | 
j  the  eternal  bills.  The.  New  Year's  dqv  of  i 
lRf>3  dawned,  and  the  President's  ofRcinl  I 
reception  was  held  How  well  do  T  re- 
member his  looks  on  that  memorable  day 
The  sa  l  face,  even  when  smiling  at  valncd 
friends  as  thev  nassed;  th«  eves  that  peem 
ed  to  have  had  less  than  their  ueMed 
sleen,  and  the  firmlv  compressed  lips. 
He  seemed,  as  he  often  did.  not  onlv  to 
have  the  woes  and  lrials  of  our  Nation 
on  his  great  heart,  but  to  be  looting 
awav  down  on  the  vista  of  future  cen- 
turies. 

Finally,  tha  ym'  and  the  navy  offi^'s  1 
in  their  uniform  of  war,  the  foreiam  min-  j 
isters  with  their  decorations,  the  Sunreme 
Court  and  the  congressmen,  had  all  spok- 
en their  New  Year's  greeting  and  had 
cone.  And  then  the  thousands  of  "the 
common  people."  for  whom  he  alwavs 
had  such  great  reorard  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy, for  he  felt  he  was  one  of  them  and 
frqm  them,  passed  bv  him  in  rnnid  pro- 
cession, many  of  them  wringing  his  hand 
j  in  their  hearty  greeting.  The  clock  struck 
2,  and  the  reception  wan  over.  But  the 
great  wo'k  of  that  day  with  him  had  yet 
to  be  done.    Arid  it  was  done. 

That  evening1  hi  said  to  me  and  several 
other  friends  whom  he  had  admitted  to 
his  room:  "I  have  done  the  deed.  My 
signature  looks  tremulous,^  for  three 
hours'  hand-shaking  don't  improve  a 
rain's  chirograph  v.  But  rav  resolution 
never  was  more  firm."  A.nd  then  with  a 
I  sol°mn  tone  I  oan  never  forcet,  he  added: 
1  "The  South  has  had  a  fair  warning. 
For  I  told  thern  in  September  if  they  did 
not  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  ceasi 
warring  on  the  Union,  [  would  rtrike  at 
this  pillar  of  their  Btrength.  And  now 
the  promise  shall  be  kept;  and  not  one 
word  of  it  will  I  over  reuall." 
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and  therefore  as  the  English  of  the  world.  To  what 
extent  these  favorable  elements  are  present  should  per- 
haps be  left  for  foreign  eyes  as  unprejudiced  and  friendly 
as  those,  for  instance,  of  Professor  Bryce  to  discover. 
But  Americans  who  see  the  enormously  increasing 
population  of  their  country,  brought  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  into  stimulating  contact  with  new  phases 
of  nature  and  life,  stirred  by  contagious,  restless,  New 
World  activity,  and  amassing  enormous  wealth,  and 
believe  that  throughout  this  mass  of  humanity  there  is 
a  strenuous  intelligence  and  an  eagerness  and  capac- 
ity for  mental  growth  paralleled  nowhere  else,  may  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  the  elements  demanded  can- 
not be  lacking.  That  we  possess  the  last-mentioned 
requirement,  readiness  to  adapt  and  change,  certainly 
cannot  be  denied.  Not  the  least  notable  evidence  of  it 
is,  for  example,  our  comparatively  great  openness  to 
conviction  in  the  direction  of  a  scientific  and  practical 
simplification  of  our  spelling.  Thus  one  can  hardly 
imagine  that,  as  has  happened  on  the  other  side,  if 
our  Philological  Association  were  constructing  a  great 
English  dictionary  which  from  its  nature  must  be  quite 
independent  of  popular  support,  it  would  practically 
throw  its  influence  in  favor  of  the  most  conservative 
and  certainly  obsolescent  orthography.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  our  temper  in  this  direction  is  precisely 
that  which  is  needed  to  make  English,  what  all  who 
speak  it  hope  it  will  be,  the  universal  language  of  the 
future  commercial,  as  French  has  been  of  the  past  po- 
litical and  social  world.  In  a  word,  the  hope  that  the 
English  language  as  spoken  by  our  descendants  will  be 
its  dominant  and  most  widely  adopted  form  is  entirely 
reasonable,  and  the  determination  that  it  shall  be  such 
is  a  worthy  national  ambition. 

Lincoln's  Disinterestedness. 

The  very  heart  and  substance  of  the  authorized  Life 
of  Lincoln  are  to  be  found  in  the  installments  published 
in  The  Century  for  December,  January,  February, 
and  March.  No  quality  that  helped  to  make  Lincoln 
one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  men 
fails  of  illustration  in  these  thrilling  chapters.  We 
say  thrilling,  because  we  believe  that  no  intelligent 
student  of  history — especially  no  patriotic  American 
of  any  party  or  locality  —  can  read  these  pages  without 
emotion.  Has  the  mental  history  of  a.single  sublime 
and  world-approved  act  ever  before  been  so  minutely 
and  authoritatively  described  ?  The  published  and 
hitherto  unpublished  documents,  letters,  records  of 
companions,  and  reported  conversations  are  here 
gathered  together  by  his  private  secretaries  and  dis- 
played in  orderly  and  lucid  array.  So  interesting  is 
every  paragraph  that  one  longs  for  even  fuller  informa- 
tion—  but  as  it  is,  the  data  are  full  beyond  precedent. 

As  is  well  known,  there  were,  technically  speaking, 
two  Emancipation  Proclamations,  the  preliminary  one 
of  September,  1862,  and  the  finaT  proclamation  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1863,  which  carried  out  in  due  course  the  pro- 
gramme of  executive  action  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
document.  As  it  was  the  January  edict  which  actually 
gave  freedom  to  the  colored  race  in  America,  it  is  this 
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which  is  generally  called  the  great "  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation." But  the  two  documents  are  really  one  act, 
and  it  was  the  September  utterance  that  reverberated 
through  the  world  and  put  forward  the  march  of  civili- 
zation. For  this  reason  the  present  installment  of  the 
Life  is  illustrated  with  facsimiles  of  both  documents  — 
preceded  by  the  original  draft,  which  never  appeared 
till  given  to  the  public  by  Messrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay, 
in  the  December  Century.  It  was  this  original  draft 
with  which  Lincoln  surprised  his  Cabinet  in  July,  1862, 
and  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  showing  how  the  of- 
ficial utterance  first  shaped  itself  in  his  mind.  In  the 
present  installment  the  authors  give  (on  pp.  691  and 
699)  the  first  draft  of  the  proclamation  of  January  I, 
1863,  as  well  as  the  facsimile  of  the  document  in  its 
final  shape. 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed  anew  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  effective  equipments  of  Lincoln  for  the 
performance  of  difficult  duties  was  a  quality  which  he 
shared  with  Washington,  and  which  each  possessed  to 
a  conspicuous  degree  —  the  simple  but  tremendously 
powerful  quality  of  disinterestedness.  It  was  tact,  /'.  e., 
intelligence  added  to  kindliness,  which  helped  make 
Washington  a  successful  leader ;  it  was  tact  which 
helped  Lincoln  to  steer  his  Administration  not  only 
through  the  perils  of  war  but  between  the  rocks  of  self- 
ishness and  faction  —  but  without  purity  of  purpose, 
without  absolute  disinterestedness,  neither  could  have 
done  so  well,  so  completely,  the  work  assigned. 

With  the  enormous  and  enormously  increasing  popu- 
lations, the  seething  social  movements,  and  the  ever- 
threatening  political  dangers  of  the  New  World,  there 
are  not  and  never  will  be  times  of  perfect  peace  and 
quiet.  Every  Administration,  every  Congress,  State, 
community,  every  year,  every  day,  has  its  emergency. 
In  our  uncertain  and  ever-shifting  scheme  of  general 
and  local  governments  good  men,  bad  men,  half-good 
and  half-bad  men,  are  continually  pushing  or  being 
pushed  to  the  front  as  leaders.  Now  and  again  an 
unscrupulous  schemer  attains  a  notable  official  or  un- 
official eminence ;  and  his  disgraceful  and  pestiferous 
"  success  "  tends  towards  the  imitation  of  his  methods 
on  the  part  of  men  of  easy  consciences.  The  example 
of  Washington,  the  centennial  of  whose  inauguration 
is  so  near  at  hand,  and  of  Lincoln,  who  was  with  us 
only  yesterday,  and  whose  pure  and  devoted  life  is  now 
being  told  for  the  first  time  —  there  will  never  be  a 
moment  when  the  example  of  these  men  will  cease  to 
be  among  the  most  saving  forces  of  the  nation. 

It  would  be  a  poor  investment  of  energy  to  talk  to 
some  busy  and  party-honored  dispenser  of  corruption 
funds  or  political  bargainer  with  liquor-dealers  about 
the  public  virtues  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  ;  but  to 
the  young,  or  to  those  who  in  public  life  still  retain 
somewhat  of  the  delicacy  of  innocence,  it  is  always 
worth  while  to  uphold  our  most  prominent  instances 
of  political  success,  and  to  repeat  continually  that  self- 
ishness is  weakness;  that  honesty  is  strength;  that 
disinterestedness  is  a  mighty  weapon  and  often  the  only 
one  wherewith  a  man  may  do  what  with  his  whole 
heart  he  desires  to  do. 


LINCOLN  AND  EMANCIPATION. 


He  Was  Willing  to  Save  or  Destroy 
Slavery  to  Preserve  the  Union. 


Lincoln  Was  Not  a  Sentimental  Abolition- 
ist—Earnest   Efforts    for  Compen- 
sated Emancipation— His  Elo- 
quent   Appeals    to  the 
Bcrder  State  Rep- 
resentatives. 


definitely.  Lincoln's  letter  to  Horace 
Greeley  i  written  Just  one  month  be- 
fore his  preliminary  emancipation  procla- 
mation, hub  already  been  quoted  in  those 
articles.  It  presents  In  the  clearest 
iuuI  most  concise  manner  Lincoln's  views  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  and  tho  Union.  Alter 
Baying  thai  ll  ho  could  save  the  Union  with- 
out treeing  A&y  slaves  he  would  do  It;  that 
•II  he  could  do  It  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  he 
Would  do  It.  and  thai  11  he  could  save  li  by 
treeing  some  and  leaving  others  he  would 
also  do  that,  he  adds:  "What  I  do  about 
slavery  and  the  colored  race  I  do  because  I 
believe  It  helps  lo  save  the  Union,  and  what 
I  forbear  I  forbear  because  1  do  not  believe  It 
would  help  to  save  the  Union." 


gress  that  sat  during  the  war  made 
steady  strides  toward  tho  destruction  ol 
slavery  by  'tho  passago  ot  Ave  Important 
laws.  The  first  abolished  slavery  In  the  DlB« 
|  trlct  of  Columbia;  tho  second  prohibited 
!  slavery  In  all  the  Territories  ot  the  United 
States;  the  third  gave  freedom  to  the  escaped 
slaves  ol  all  who  were  In  rebellion;  the  fourth 
gave  lawful  authority  tor  the  enlistment  of 
colored  men  as  soldiers,  and  the  fifth  made  a 
now  article  of  war,  prohibiting  any  one  In 
tho  military  or  naval  service  from  aiding  In 
tho  arrest  or  return  of  a  fugitive  slave  under 
pain  ol  dismissal.  Slavery  was  abolished  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  early  as  April, 
1862,  having  passed  the  Senate  by  20  to  6 
and  the  House  by  92  to  38.  A  bill  prohibit- 
ing slavery  lii  the  Territories  was  passed  on 
the  19th  of  .'uno,  and  a  bill  giving  ireedom  to 
slaves  of  rebellious  masters  who  performed 
military  service  was  passod  on  the  17th  of 
July. 


Thus  was  Congress  steadily  advancing  to- 
ward emancipation,  and  as  early  as  March, 
1862,  Lincoln  had  proposed  his  plan  of  com- 
pensated emancipation.  On  the  6th  of  March 
he  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  the  following  Joint 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co- 
opurute  with  any  State  wuieli  may  adopt  gradual 
abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State 
pecuniar]  aid,  to  be  usod  by  such  State  In  its  dis- 
cretion, to  compensate  for  tbo  Inconvenience, 
pubiio  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  ot 
system. 

His  message  very  earnestly  pressed  upon 
Congress  the  Importance  oi  adopting  such  a 
policy,  and  upon  the  country  the  Importance 
of  accepting  It,  North  and  South.  His  con- 
cluding sentence  Is:  "In  lull  view  of  my 
great  responsibility  to  my  God  and  to  my 
country,  I  earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  tho  people  to  the  subject."  Again, 
when  revoking  Gen.  Hunter's  order  of  the 
9th  of  May,  1862,  declaring  all  slaves  free 
within  his  military  district,  Lincoln  made  a 
most  Impressive  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
South  on  the  subject  of  compensated  emanci- 
pation. Ho  said:  "I  do  not  argue;  I  beseech 
you  to  make  the  argument  for  yourselyes. 
You  can  not.  If  you  would,  be  blind  to  the 
6lgns  of  the  times.  *  *  *  The  change  It  ; 
contemplates  would  come  gently  as  the  dews 
of  neaveu,  not  rending  or  wrecking  any- 
thing. Will  you  not  embrace  it?  So  much 
good  has  not  been  done  by  any  one 
effort  In  ail  past  time  as,  In  the 
providence  of  God,  it  Is  now  your 
high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future 
not  have  to  lament  that  you  have  neglected 
It."  Soon  after  this  Lincoln  had  an  Inter- 
view with  the  congressional  delegations 
from  the  border  slave  states,  at  which  he 
again  earnestly  urged  them  to  accept  com- 
pensated emancipation.  Speaking  of  that 
interview  Lincoln  said:  "I  believed  that  the 
lndlspenslble  necessity  for  military  emanci- 
pation and  arming  the  blacks  would  come 
unless  averted  by  gradual  and  compensated 
emancipation."  Again  In  July,  1862,  only 
two  months  before  he  Issued  the  preliminary 
proclamation,  Lincoln  summoned  the  dele- 
gates irom  the  border  slave  States  to  a  con- 
ference with  him,  and  again  most  persua- 
sively appealed  to  them  to  accept  gradual  and 
compensated  emancipation.  He  said  to  them: 
"I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once, 
but  of  a  decision  at  once  to  emancipate  grad- 
ually." He  also  clearly  foreshadowed  to 
them  that  li  they  refused  It  more  violent 
emancipation  must  come.  He  said:  "The 
pressure  In  this  direction  Is  still  upon  me  and 
is  increasing.  By  conceding  what  I  now  ask 
you  can  relieve  me  and  much  more  can  re- 
lieve the  country  on  this  important  point." 
He  concluded  with  these  eloquent  words: 
"Our  common  country  is  in  great  peril,  de- 
manding the  loftiest  views  ana  boldest  action 
to  bring  a  speedy  relief.  Once  relieved,  its 
form  of  government  is  saved  to  the  world;  its 
beloved  history  ana  cherished  memories  are 
vindicated,  and  Its  happy  luture  fully 
assured  and  rendered  inconceivably  grand. 
To  you,  more  than  to  any  others,  the  priv- 
ilege is  given  to  assure  that  happiness  ana 
swell  that  grandeur  and  to  link  your  names 
therewith  forever." 


Strange  as  (t  may  now  seem.  In  view  of  the 
Inevitable  tendency  of  events  at  that  time, 
these  appeals  ot  Lincoln  were  not  only  treat- 
ed with  contempt  by  those  In  rebellion,  but 
the  border  State  Congressmen,  who  had  ev- 
erything at  stake,  and  who  In  the  end  were 
compelled  to  accept  forcible  emancipation 
without  compensation,  although  themselves 
not  directly  Involved  In  rebellion,  made  no 
substantial  response  to  Lincoln's  efforts  to 
save  their  States  and  people.  Thus  did  the 
States  In  rebellion  disregard  repeated  impor- 
tunities from  Lincoln  to  accept  emancipation 
with  payment  for  their  slaves.  "During  long  I 
weary  months  he  made  temperate  utterance  1 
on  every  possible  occasion,  and  by  every  | 
official  act  that  oould  direct  the  attention  of 
the  country,  he  sought  to  attain  the  least 
violent  solution  of  the  slavery  problem, only 
to  learn  the  bitter  lesson  that  slavery  would 
make  no  terms  with  the  Government,  and 
that  it  was  tho  inspiration  of  rebellious 
armies  seeking  the  destruction  ot  the  repub- 
lic. Soon  after  his  appeal  to  the  Congress- 
men of  the  border  Stales  in  July,  1862,  Lin- 
coln prepared  his  emancipation  prgsl>m|. 


Special  Correspondence  of  the  Ulobo-Demoerat. 

Philadllphia.  Pa.,  February  17.— Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  not  a  sentimental  Aboli- 
tionist. Indeed,  he  was  not  a  sentimental- 
ist on  any  subject.  He  was  a  man  ol  earnest 
conviction  and  of  sublime  devotion  to  his 
faith.  In  many  of  his  public  letters  and 
state  papers  he  was  as  poetic  as  he  was  epi- 
grammatic. He  was  singularly  felicitous  in 
the  pathos  that  was  so  often  Interwoven 
with  his  irresistible  logic,  but  he  never  con- 
templated the  abolition  ot  slavery  uutll  tho 
events  of  the  war  not  only  made  it  clearly 
possible,  but  made  It  an  imperious  necessity. 
As  the  sworn  Executive  of  the  nation 
it  was  his  duty  to  obey  the  Consti- 
tution in  all  its  provisions,  and 
he  accepted  that  duty  without  reserva- 
tion. He  knew  that  slavery  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  political  disturbance  that 
culminated  In  civil  war,  and  I  know  that  ho 
believed  from  the  beginning  that  If  war 
should  be  persisted  In,  It  could  end  only  In 
the  severance  of  the  Union  or  the  destruction 


Abraham  Lincoln. 


of  slavery.  His  supreme  desire  was  peace, 
alike  before  the  war,  during  the  war  and  In 
closing  the  war.  He  exhausted  every  means 
within  his  power  to  teach  the  Southern  peo- 
ple that  slavery  could  not  be  disturbed  by 
his  administration  as  long  as  they  them- 
selves obeyed  the  Constitution  and  Qilawa 
which  protected  slavery,  and  he  never  ut- 
tered a  word  or  did  an  act  to  justliy ,  or  even 
excuse,  the  South  In  assuming  that  he  meant 
to  make  any  warfare  upon  the  Institution  oi 
slavery  beyond  protecting  the  tree  territories 
from  ltB  desolating  tread. 


.  It  was  not  until  the  war  had  been  In  prog- 
ress for  nearly  two  years  that  Lincoln  de- 
cided to  proclaim  the  policy  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  then  he  was  careful  to  assume  the 
power  as  warranted  under  the  Constitution 
only  by  the  supreme  necessities  of  war. 
There  was  no  time  from  the  Inauguration  oi 
Lincoln  until  the  1st  or  January,  1863,  that 
the  South  could  not  have  returned  to  the 
Union  with  slavery  Intact  In  every  State. 
Ills  preliminary  proclamation,  dated  Septem- 
ber 22,  1862,  gave  notice  that  on  the  1st 
of  January,  18(33,  he  would  by  public  proc- 
lamation, "warranted  by  tho  Constitution, 
upO'l  military  necessity,"  declare  that  «-'all 

Sersons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or 
eslgnated  part  ot  the  State,  the  people 
Whereof  shall  then  be  In  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  shall  be '  thenceforward  and 
lorovos  Ivee."  Every  Insurgent  State  had 
fhus  more  than  three  months'  formal  notice 
that  the  war  was  not  prosecuted  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  butsolely  tor  rtae  restor- 
ation ot  tho  Union,  and  that  they  could,  by 
returning  and  accepting  the  authority  of  the 
National  Government  at  any  time  before  the 
mm  ol  January.  1863.  preserve  slavery  ln- 


As  President  of  the  Republic,  Lincoln  was 
governed  at  every  step  by  his  paramount 
duty  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the 
nation  and  to  restore  the  Union  and  its  peo- 
ple to  fraternal  relations.  The  best  expres- 
sion of  his  own  views  and  alms  In  the  matter 
Is  given  In  a  single  brief  sentence,  uttered  by 
himself  on  the  13ch  of  September,  1862,  only 
nine  days  before  he  Issued  tho  preliminary 
proclamation.  It  was  in  response  to  an  ap- 
peal from  a  large  delegation  oi  Chicago 
clergymen,  representlne  nearly  or  quite  all 
!  the  religious  denominations  of  that  city, 
1  urging  immediate  emancipation.  He  heard 
them  patiently,  as  lie  always  did  those  who 
Were  entitled  to  bo  heard  at  all,  and  his 
answer  was  given  In  these  words:  "I  have 
not  decided  against  the  proclamation  of  lib- 
erty to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under 
advisement,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  matter 
lu  on  my  mind  by  day  and  by  night  more 
than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to 
be  Cod's  will  I  will  do."  However,  Lin- 
coln's religious  views  may  do  disputed,  he 
had  a  profound  belief  in  God  and  in  God's 
Immutable  Justice,  and  the  sentence  I  have 
lust  quoted  tells  the  whole  story  ot 
Lincoln's  action  lu  the  abolition  ot 
slavery.  He  did  not  expect  miracles;  in- 
deed, he  was  one  of  the  laBt  men  to  be- 
lieve lu  miracles  at  all,  but  he  did  be- 
lieve that  God  overruled  all  human  actions; 
that  all  Individuals  charged  with  grave  re- 
sponsibility were  but  the  means  in  the  hands 
ot  the  Great  Ruler  to  accomplish  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Justice.  Congressman  Arnold,  whom 
Lincoln  once  declared  to  me  to  be  the  one 
member  oi  the  House  in  whose  personal  and 
political  friendship  he  had' absolute  faith, 
speaking  of  the  earnest  appeals  made  to  Lin- 
coln ior  emancipation,  says:  "Mr.  Lincoln 
listened  not  unmoved  to  such  appeals,  and 
seeking  prayerful  guidance  of  Almighty  God, 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation  was  pre- 

Jared.  It  had  been,  in  tact,  prepared  lu 
uly,  1862." 

'  Thus  from  July  until  September,  during 
Which  time  there  was  the  greatest  possible 
pressure  on  Lincoln  for  an  emancipation  pol- 
icy, his  proclamation  had  been  formulated, 
but  his  usual  caution  had  prevented  him  from 
intimating  It  to  any  outside  of  his  Cabinet. 
It  was  the  gravest  step  ever  taken  by  any 
civil  ruler  in  this  or  any  other  land,  and 
military  success  was  essential  to  maintain 
and  execute  the  policy  of  emancipation  after 
It  had  been  declared.  Had  Mcclellan  been 
successful  lu  his  Peninsula  campaign,  or  had 
Lee  been  defeated  lu  ihe  second  conflict  oi 
Manassas,  without  bringing  peace,  the  proc- 
lamation would  doubtless  nave  been  Issued 
Willi  the  prestige  of  such  ,  victory .  Under 
the  shivering  hestltallon  among  even  Repub- 
licans throughout  the  North,  Lincoln  felt 
that  it  needed  the  prestige  ot  a  military  vic- 
tory to  assure  its  cordial  acceptance  by  very 
many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government. 
The  battle  of  Antletam,  fought  by  the  only 
Goneral  of  that  lime  who  had  publicly  de- 
clared against  an  emancipation  policy,  was 
the  first  victory  the  Army  of  tne  Potomac 
had  achieved  In  1862,  and  live  days  after  ihe 
Antletam  victory  ihe  preliminary  proclama- 
tion was  issued. 


Only  the  careful  student  of  the  history  of 
the  war  can  have  any  Just  conception  of  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  Lincoln  approached 
emancipation.  He  long  and  earnestly  sought 
to  avoid  it,  bollevlng  then  that  the  Union 
Could  be  best  preserved  without  the  vlolont 
destruction  of  slavery ,  and  when  ho  appro-  I 
elated  the  lacl  that  the  leaders  of  the  re  bell-  ' 
I  Ion  wore  unwilling  to  entertain  any  proposl-  I 
tlon  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  he  ae- 
cepted  the  destruction  of  slavary  as  an  lm- 
perlous  necessity,  but  he  sought  to  attain  it 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance.  The  lirst 
direct  assault  made  upon  slavery  was  by  Sec- 
retary Cameron's  overruled  annual  report  In 
December,  %bGl.  In  which  he  adviued 
the    arming    of    slaves.     The  first  Con- 


lion,  and  quietly  auti  patiently  waited  tuo 
fullness  of  time  lor  proclaiming  It,  still  hop- 
1  nr.  that  peace  might  coine  without  resort  to 
tile  extreme  measure  ot  military  ami  uncom- 
pensated emancipation,    seeing  iii.it  tho  last 
hope  ot  any  other  method  ol  peace  hud  fulled, 
ho  Issued  the  prullmluary  proclamation  ou 
the  22a    ot  September,    1862,  .nut  hi.,  final 
proclamation  on  the  1st  of  January  follow- 
ing;, and  more  never  was  a  duy  from  that  time 
until  Lincoln's  death  that  he  ever  entertained, 
even  for  a  moment,  the  question  of  receding 
from  the  freedom  ho  had  proclulniod  to  the 
slaves.    But  while  he   was  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  Issue  of  revolutionary  oinunclpu- 
tlou,  he  never  abuudoued  the  idea  of  com- 
pensated emancipation  until  the  tlnal  over- 
throw of  Lee's  army  In  1805.    He  proposed  It 
to  his  Cabinet  In  February  of  that  year,  only 
to  be  unanimously  rejected,  and  I  personally 
Know   that  ha  would  have  suggested  it  to 
Stephens,  Campbell  and  Hunter  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Roads  conference  in  February,  1806,  had 
not  Vice  President  Stephens,  as  the  Immedi- 
ate representative  Of  Jefferson  Davis,  frankly 
stated  at  the  outset  that  he  was  Instructed 
not  to  entertain  or  discuss  any  proposition 
that  did  not  recognize  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Confederacy.    That  statement  from  Stephens 
precluded  the  possibility  of  Lincoln  making 
any  proposition,  or  even  suggestion,  what- 
ever ou  the  subject.    In  a  personal  Inter- 
view with  Jefferson  Davis,  when  I  was  a  vis- 
itor In  his  house  at  Bevour,  MIsb.  ,  fifteen 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war.    I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  ever  received  any  Intimation 
about  Lincoln's  desire  to  close  the  war  by  the 
paVment   of  $400,000,000  for  emancipated 
slaves.    He  said  that  he  had  not  heard  ot  It. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  would  have  given 
such  Instructions  t»  Stephens  If  he  had  pos- 
sessed knowledge  of  the  fact.    He  answered 
that  he  could  not  have  given  Stephens  any 
other  Instructions  than  he  did  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, because,  as  President   of  the 
Confederacy,   he  could   not  entertain  any 
question  Involving  Us  dissolution,  that  being 
a  subject  entirely  for  the  States  themselves. 


Lincoln  treated  the  emancipation  question 
from  the  beginning  as  a  very  grave  matter- 
of-fact  problem,  lobe  solved  for  or  against 
the  destruction  of  slavery,  as  the  safety  of 
the  Union  might  dictate.  He  refrained  from 
emancipation  for  eighteen  mouths  alter  the 
war  had  begun  simply  because  he  believed 
during  that  time  that  he  might  best  save  the 
Union  by  saving  slavery,  and  had  the  devel- 
opment ol  events  proved  that  belief  to  be  cor- 
rect he  would  have  permitted  slavery  to  live 
with  the  Union.  When  he  became  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  safety  of  the  Government  de- 
manded the  destruction  of  slavery,  he  de- 
cided, after  the  most  patient  and  exhaustive 
consideration  of  the  subject,  to  proclaim  his 
emancipation  policy.  It  was  not  founded 
solely  or  even  chiefly  on  the  sentiment  of 
hostility  to  slavery.  If  It  had  beeu,  the 
proclamation  would  have  declared  slavery 
abolished  In  every  Slate  In  the  Unlou;  but 
he  excluded  the  slave  States  ol  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  and 
certain  parishes  In  Louisiana,  and  certain 
counties  In  Virginia,  from  the  operation  of 
the  proclamation,  declaring.  In  the  Instru- 
ment that  has  now  become  Immortal,  that 
"which  excepted  parts  are  for  the  present 
left  precisely  as  It  this  proclamation  were 
not  Issued."  Thus,  If  only  military  emanci- 
pation had  been  achieved  by  the  President's 
proclamation,  It  would  have  presented  the 
singular  spectacle  of  Tennessee  In  the  heart 
of  the  South,  Maryland  and  Delaware  north 
of  the  Potomac,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
Louisiana  and  one-half  of  Virginia  wlih 
slavery  protected,  while  freedom  was  ac- 
corded to  the  slaves  ot  all  the  other  slave- 
holding  Stales.  Lincoln  evidently  regarded 
tuo  emancipation  policy  as  the  most  mo- 
mentous In  the  history  of  American  states- 
manship, and  that  It  was  Justified  only  by 
the  extreme  necessity  of  weakening  the  re- 
bellion that  then  threatened  the  severance  ot 
the  Unlou. 


From  the  very  day  of  his  inauguration  until 
he   Issued  his  emancipation  proclamation 
Lincoln  was  constantly  Importuned  by  the 
more  radical  element  of  his  supporters  to  de- 
clare his  purpose  to  abolish  slavery.  Among 
them  were  a  number  of  the  ablest  leaders  of 
his  party  In  the  Seunle  and  House,   and  some 
ot  them  as  Impracticable  In   their  methods  as 
j  they  were  Imperious  In  ihelr  demands.  That 
he   was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  destroy 
i  slavery  nono  can  doubt  who   knew  him,  but 
I  ho  patiently  bore  the  often  Irritating  com- 
|  plaints  of  many  of  his  friends  uutil  he  saw 
-  that  slavery  and  the  Union  could  not  survive 
|  together,  and  that  ihe  country  was  at  least 
i  measurably  prepared  to  accept  and  support 
I  the  new  policy.     He  was  many  times  threat- 


ened with  ii  rebellion  against  his 
administration  by  some  ot  the  most 
potent  itupubl leans  because  ot  hln  delay 
In  declaring  the  emancipation  policy, 
hut  he  waited  until  the  time  had  come,  In 
the  fall  of  1862,  when  he  felt  that  U  was  not 
only  a  wur  necessity  but  a  political  neces- 
sity as  well.  Another  very  grave  considera- 
tion that  led  him  to  accept  emancipation 
when  he  did  was  the  porll  of  Kngland  and 
France  recognizing  the  confederacy  and 
thereby  Involving  us  In  war  with  two  of  the 
greatest  Powers  of  Europe.  The  pretext  on 
which  was  based  the  opposition  ot  England  to 
the  Union  cause  In  tho  early  part  of  the  war 
was  the  maintenance  of  slavery  by  the  Gov- 
ernment while  prosecuting  a  war  against  a 
slave-holders'  rebellion,  una  It  seemed 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity  that  our 
Government  should  accept  the  emanci- 
pation policy  to  Impair  the  force  of 
tho  public  sentiment  In  England  that  de- 
manded the  recognition  of  the  South  as  an 
Independent  Government.  These  three 
weighty  considerations,  each  In  Itself  suffi- 
cient to  have  decided  Lincoln's  action,  com- 
bined to  dictate  hla  emancipation  policy  In 
the  early  fall  of  1862.  The  proclamation  did 
not  In  Itself  abolish  slavery,  but  the  positive 
declaration  in  the  proclamation  "that  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States, 
Including  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freo- 
dom  of  said  persons,"  gave  notice  to  every 
slave-holder,  and  promise  to  every  slave, 
that  every  bondman  brought  within  tho  lines 
oi  the  Union  army  would  thereafter  be  for- 
ever free. 


While  the  emancipation  proclamation  in- 
flicted a  mortal  wound  upon  slavery  and  as- 
sured its  absolute  extinction,  sooner  or  later, 
throughout  the  entire  country,  Lincoln  fully 
appreciated  the  fact  that  much  was  yet  to  be 
done,  even  beyond  victories  In  the  field,  to 
efface  the  blot  of  slavery  from  the  republic. 
As  early  as  the  14th  of  January,  1863,  Repre- 
sentative Wilsou,  of  Iowa,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  now  a  United 
States  Senator,  reported  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  declaring  slavery 
"forever  prohibited  in  the  United  States." 
On  the  10th  of  February,  186«.  Senator 
Trumbull  reported  trom  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  that  body  a  proposed  amendment 
that  was  finally  adopted  In  1865  and  Is  now 
part  of  the  fundamental  law  ot  the  nation. 
It  was  passed  In  that  body  on  Ihe  |18th  of 
April  by  a  vote  of  38  to  6.  It  \  i 
defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  ot  93 
In  its  favor  and  05  against  It,  lack- 
ing the  requisite  two-thirds.  Seeing  that 
the  amendment  was  lost,  Ashley,  of  Ohio, 
changed  his  vote  from  the  affirmative  to  the 
negative  with  a  view  of  entering  a  motion  to 
reconsider,  and  the  subject  went  over  until 
tho  next  session.  On  the  6th  of  January, 
1865,  Ashley  made  his  motion  to  reconsider 
and  called  up  the  proposed  amendment  for 
another  vote.  One  of  the  most  Interesting 
and  able  debates  of  that  time  was  precipi- 
tated by  Ashley's  motion,  and  the  notable 
speech  of  the  occasion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rol- 
lins, of  Missouri,  who  had  been  a  large  slave- 
holder, ana  who  declared  that  "the  rebellion 
Instigated  and  carried  on  by  slave-holders 
has  been  the  death-knell  of  the  Institution." 
Stevens,  the  great  apostle  ot  freedom  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Commoner  of  the  war, 
closed  the  debate,  and  probably  on  no  other 
occasion  in  the  history  of  Congress  was  such 
Intense  anxiety  exhibited  as  wnen  the  roll 
was  called  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
amendment.  The  Republicans  did  not  have 
two-thirds  of  the  House,  but  several  Demo- 
crats openly  favored  the  amendment,  and  a 
number  ol  others  were  known  to  be  uncer- 
tain. The  first  break  In  the  Democratic  line 
was  when  the  name  of  Coffroth,  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  called,  who  promptly  answered 
aye,  and  was  greeted  with  thunders 
of  applause  In  the  House  and  gal- 
leries. He  was  followed  by  Ganson,  Her- 
rlck,  Nelson,  Odell.  Radford  and  Steele, 
Democrats  from  New  York,  and  by  McAllster, 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  when  the  Speaker 
declared  that  the  amendment  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  119  yeas  to  56  nays,  being  more  than 
the  requisite  constitutional  majority,  the 
great  battle  of  emancipation  was  substan- 
tially won,  and  Lincoln  hailed  It  with  a 
measure  ol  Joy  second  only  to  his  delight  at 
the  uunouncoment  of  Lee's  surrender.  Be- 
fore the  members  left  their  seats  salvos  of 
artillery  announced  to  the  people  of  the  cap- 
ital that  the  constitutional  amendment  abol- 
ishing slavery  had  been  adopted  by  Congress, 
uud  the  victorious  leaders  rushed  to  the 
White  House  to  congratulate  Lincoln  on  tho 
final  achievement  of  emancipation. 


The  acceptance  of  the  proposed  amendment 
by  the  requisite  number  ol  States  was  not  a 
matlor  of  doubt,  and  the  absolute  overthrow 
of  plavory  throughout  the  entire  republic 
dates  from  the  adoption  ot  the  amendment  to 
tho  Constitution  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  tilh  of  January,  1865.  Illinois, 
the  home  of  Lincoln,  fitly  led  oft  lu  ratifying 
the  amendment.  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania both  ratified  on  the  8th  of  February, 
and  one  of  the  most  grateful  recollections  of 
my  life  Is  that,  as  a  member  ot  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  I 
supported  and  voted  for  th  ire,  Owing 

to  the  delay  in  themeetlni  es  in  a 


number  ot  tho  States  the  official  proclama- 
tion ot  the  ratification  ot  the  amendment  was 
not  made  until  the  18th  ot  December.  1865, 
on  which  day  Secretary  Seward  formally  de- 
clared to  the  country  and  tho  world  that  the 
amendment  abolishing  slavery  had  "become 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  valid  as  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  ot  the  United  States."  Lin- 
coln had  thus  dealt  the  death  blow  to  slavury 
by  his  proclamation,  but  It  was  nut  until 
after  he  had  sealed  his  devotion  to  tree  gov- 
ernment, by  giving  his  life  to  the  assassin's 
hato,  that  the  great  work  was  consummated 
and  the  republic  was  entirely  tree  from  the 
stain  of  human  bonaage. 

The  most  earnest  discussions  I  ever  had 
with  Lincoln  were  on  the  subject  of  his  eman- 
cipation proclamation.  I  knew  the  extraor- 
dinary presoure  that  came  trom  the  more  rad- 
ical element  of  the  Republican  party,  em- 
bracing a  number  of  Us  ablest  leaders,  such 
as  Sumner,  Chase,  Wade,  Chandler  and  oth- 
ers, but  I  did  not  know,  and  tew  were  per- 
mittea  to  know,  the  Importance  of  an  eman- 
cipation policy  lu  restraining  the  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy  by  France  and  England. 
I  was  earnestly  opposed  to  an  emancipation 
proclamation  by  the  President.  For  several 
weeks  before  It  was  Issued  Isaw  Lincoln  fre- 
quently, ana  In  several  Instances  sat  with 
him  lor  hours  at  a  time,  after  the  routine  bus- 
iness ot  the  day  had  been  disposed  ot  and  the 
doors  of  tho  White  House  were  closed. 
I  viewed  the  Issue  solely  from  a  po- 
litical standpoint,  and  certainly  had 
the  best  of  reasons  lor  the  views 
I  pressed  upon  Lincoln,  assuming  that 
political  expediency  should  control  his  ac- 
tion. I  reminded  him  that  the  proclamation 
would  not  liberate  a  single  slave;  that  the 
Southern  armies  must  be  overthrown  and 
that  the  territory  held  by  them  must  be  con- 
quered by  military  success  before  it  could  be 
made  effective.  To  this  Lincoln  answered: 
"It  does  seom  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the 
comet";  but  that  was  the  moat  he  ever  said 
In  any  ol  his  conversations  to  Indicate  that 
he  might  not  issue  It.  I  appealed  to  him  to 
Issue  a  military  order  as  commander- 
ln-chlel  of  the  army  and  navy,  proclaiming 
that  every  slave  of  a  rebellious  owner  should 
be  foreverfree  when  brought  within  our  lines  . 
Looking  simply  to  practical  results,  that 
would  have  accomplished  everything  that  the 
emancipation  proclamation  achieved;  but  it 
was  evident  during  all  these  discussions  that 
Lincoln  viewed  the  question  from  a  very  much 
higher  standpoint  than  I  did,  although,  as 
usual,  he  said  but  little  and  gave  no  clew 
to  the  bent  of  his  mind  on  the  subject. 


I  reminded  Lincoln  that  political  defeat 
would  be  inevitable  In  the  great  States  of  the 
Union  in  the  elections  soon  to  follow  11  he 
issued  the  emancipation  proclamation;  that 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  would  undoubtedly  vote 
Democratic  and  elect  Democratic  delegations 
to  the  next  Congress.    He  did  not  dispute  my 
Judgment  as  to  the  political  effect  of  the 
proclamation,  but  I  never  left  him  with  any 
reasonable  hope  that  I  had  seriously  Im- 
pressed him  on  the  subject.    Every  political 
prediction  1  made  was  fearfully  fulfilled  In 
the  succeeding  October  and  November  elec- 
tions.   New  York  elected  Seymour  Governor 
by  10,700  majority,  and  chose  seventeen 
Democratic  and  fourteen   Republican  Con- 
gressmen.   New  Jersey  elected  a  Democratic 
Governor  by  14,500  and  four  Democrats  and 
one  Republican    to    Congress.  Pennsylva- 
nia elected  the    Democratic    State  ticket 
by  3500  majority  and   13  Democrats  and 
11  Republicans  to  Congress,  with  a  Dem- 
ocratic Legislature  that  choso  Buckalcw  to  the 
United  States  Senate.    Ohio  elected  the  Dem- 
ocratic State  ticket  by  6500  majority  and  14 
Democrats  uud  2  Republicans  to  Congress, 
Ashley  and  Schenck  being  the  only  two  who 
escaped  In  the  political  Waterloo.  Indiana 
elected  the  Democratic  State  ticket  by  9600 
majority  and  7  Democrats  and  4  Republicans 
to  Congress,  with  30  Democratic  majority  In 
the  Legislature.    Illinois  elected  tho  Demo- 
cratic State  ticket  by  10,600  majority  and  9 
Democrats  and  6  Republicans  to  Congress, 
and  28  Democratic  majority  In  the  Legis- 
lature.     Confidently     anticipating  these 
disastrous   political    results,    I   could  not 
conceive   It   possible   for   Lincoln   to  suc- 
cessfully administer  the  Government  uud 
prosecute  the  war  with  the  6lx  most  Impor- 
tant loyal  states  of   the   Union  declaring 
against  him  at  the  polls;  but  Lincoln  know 
that  the  majority  in  Congress  would   be  safo, 
as  tho  rebellious  Slates  were  excluded,  and 
the  far  West  and  New  England  were  ready  to 
sustain  the  emancipation  policy;  and  he  ap- 
preciated, as  I  did  not,  that  the  magnitude 
of  his  act  cast  all  mere  considerations  of  ex- 


pedlencv  Into  nothingness.  He  dared  to  do 
the  right  lor  the  sake  ol  the  right.  1  speak  ol 
this  tha  more  Ireely  because.  In  the  light  ol 
events  as  they  appear  to-day.  he  rose  to  the 
sublimest  duty  ot  his  Hie.  while  I  was  plead- 
lng  the  mere  expedient  olia  day  against  a  rec- 
ord lor  human  Ireedom  that  must  be  lm- 
;  mortal  while  liberty  baa  worshipers  In  any 
land  or  clime.   

Lincoln  Issued  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation because  It  was  an  Imperious  duty, 
and  because  the  time  had  come  when  any  : 
temporizing  with  the  question  would  have 
been  more  latarthan  could  possibly  be  any 
temporary  revolt  against  the  manly  declara- 
tion'ot  right.    He    lelt  strong  enough  to 
maintain  the  lreodom  he  proclaimed  by  the 
military  and  naval  power  ol  the  Government. 
He  believed  It  to  be  the  most  mortal  wound 
that  could  he  inflicted  upon  the  Conlederacy. 
He  believed  th$t  It  would  disarm  the  strong  j 
antl- union  sentiment  jaat  seemed  to  be  last 
pressing  '  the  English    ^verhment  » JM 
recognition  bt  tha  South,  an*  he  believed 
tha*.  however  Dttbllc^senamntmlght  lalter 
lor  a  time,  like  the  dftmpbeo'.aan" 
needle  It  would  sutelS  »t™m4he^poi*.  »« 
did  not  issue  It  ■  WffiPl^^WW"  ^of 
unshackling  4,0^000  of  slaves,  aor  414  * 
he  then^Eeam  oinitl^«»l  olUjseoeblp  and | 
suflrage  to  ireedmen. ?  tip  tag  las*  Subtle  ad- , 
dressthat  he  ever  delivered,  on  the  11th  ol 
April,  18tt5,  speaking  ot  negro  suffrage.- 
he  said;   "I  'would  mysel*  ^prefet  That  auf- « 
lraae  were  now  conferred'  upoa  the  very  in- 1 
telUgent  and  on  those  who  served  our  cause 
as  soldiers."   He  believed  It  to  be,  simply  • 
an  act  ol  Justice  that  every  colored  mam: 
who  had  lought  lor  his  ireedon  and  lor  the 
maintenance  ol  the  Union  and  was  hon. 
orably  discharged  irom  the  military  service 
should  be  clothed  with  the  right  ol  franchise: 
and  he  believed  that  "the  very  intelligent  , 
should  also  be  enlranchlsed  as  exemplars  pt 
their  race  and  an,  Inspiration  to  thorn  lor  ad- 
vancement.   He  was  always  stubDornly  lor 
justice,  stubbornly  lor  the  right,  and  It  was 
his  sublime  devotion  to  the  right  In  the  lace 
ol  the  most  appaUlng  opposition  that  made 
the  name  ol  Abraham  Lincoln  lmmorial  as 
the  author  ol  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, on  which  he  Justly  invoked  "the  con- 
siderate judgment  ot  mankind  and  the  gra- 
clou*  favor  ol  Alm>ghtyGod£  _  t 


THE  FBEEB  OE  THE  SLAVES. 

Ei-Confoderate  Wiso  Pays  a  High  Tribute  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.       /  ^  ^  ** 
Bkooklyn,  Fob.  12.— Thu  annual  dinner 
of  the  Union  League  Club  was  givon  at  the 
club  houso  to-night.    The  club  at  tbo  same 
tiino  colebratod  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
Lincoln.    Addresses  woro  made  by  John  S. 
Wise  to  the  tonst,   "Abraham  Lincoln;" 
•  John  C.  Burroughs,  "A  Government  of  the 
People;"  VV.  H.  Hepburn,  "How  Shall  Wo 
Extend    tho  Labor    Field  of   the  United 
I  States,"  and  Z.  P.  Pangborn,  "The  Repub- 
licanism of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Its  Les- 
<  sons  for  Us  To-day. ' ' 

Mr.  Wise  said  in  part:  "How  long  ago  it 
|  seems  since  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  and  died! 
|  Never  before  have  men  seen  a  nation  first 
'rent  asunder  i'ti  doubtful  fratricidal  strife, 
then  reunited  and  hurried  forward,  all 
factions  forgetting  their  bitterness,  all 
knowing  that  the  results  readied 
were  best  of  all,  and  in  which  the  actors  in 
its  bloodiest  tragedies,  forgetting  the  pas- 
sions which  stirred  them  of  old,  become  calm 
philosophers  upon  tho  causes  and  results 
of  their  own  struggles.  [Applause.]  The 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  I  pictured  in 
boyish  fancy  as  the  elevation  of  a  bad  man 
by  an  insane  faction,  with  a  cruel  purpose. 
The  idea  that  he  or  his  followers  c  ould  or 
would  prevail  against  the  power  of 
tho  South  seemed  to  me  utterly 
preposterous.  I  laughed  in  my 
heart  as  a  schoolboy  at  the  thought  tha 
anything  could  uproot  and  destroy  the  whole 
political  fabric  by  which  I  was  surrounded. 
Within  five  years  from  that  time  I  stood 
upon  the  same  spot  a  paroled  prisoner  of  the 
army  of  the  dead  Confederacy. 

"Tho  outbreak  of  the  war  released  Mr. 
Lincoln  from  every  pledge  that  he  had  given 
to  the  South  while  endeavoring  to  maintain 
peace.  He  had  the  uncpuestioned  right  to 
proclaim  the  freedom  of  the  slaves 
as  a  war  measure.  A  giant  casting 
about  him  lor  means  of  coping  with  a  power- 
ful antagonist  found  a  mighty  bowlder  on  a 
mountain  peak,  which  released,  would  go 
thundering  down  into  the  valley  in  which 
the  camp  of  his  enemy  was  pitched.  He 
saw  the  danger  to  his  friends  as  it 
would  leap  along  the  mountain  side— yet 
he  knew  that  It  would  fall  with  overwhelming 
force  upon  and  crush  his  foes.  None 
but  a  giant  could  have  climbed  the 
height.  Hence  this  advantage  was  perceived. 
None  but  a  giant  could  have  strained 
with  shoulders  to  tho  rock  until  it  started 
from  its  bed  of  centuries.  None  but  a  bold, 
strong,  independent  nature  would  havo  as- 
sumed all  "  responsibilities  for  the  dan- 
ger which  the  step  Involved  to  him- 
self, his  Iriends  and  to  bis  causo.  Look- 
ing at  its  consequenoes,  friend  and  foo  alike 
now  concur  that  it  was  a  matchless  stroke  of 
a  master  hand.  [Long  and  continuous  ap- 
•plause.]  Lincoln  will  be  remembered  for  all 
time  tp  come  by  friend  and  foe  alike  as  the 
great,  sad,  almost  lonely  helmsman  of  the 
union  in  the  hour  of  its  peril,  who,  steered 
by  the  unfailing  light  of  a  single  constella- 
tion, who,  never  veering,  was  always  guided 
his  self-made  chart  --'With  malice  toward 
ae  and  charity  for  all, 


WAS  'SV ASS A  IJXCOLX"  A  FPAUDt  . 

of  all  the.  foolish  utterances  in  tho 

southern  press  since  tho  election  of 
0 rover  Cleveland,  which  they  regard  as 
a  triumph  for  tho  okl  secessionists,  none 
is  more  foolish,  or  at  the  same  time  more 
serious  in  its  malice,  than  the  statement 
of  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  in  re- 
gard to  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  paper 
says  that  tho  negroes  of  the  South  do 
not  revere  the  name  of  Lincoln,  but  that 
after  mature  reflection  they  have  come 
to  regard  him  as  "a  shrewd  western 
Yankee  who  freed  them  for  his  own  poli- 
tical em's  and  the  ends  of  the  party  and 
the  section  he  represented."  What  poli- 
tical ends  of  his  own  did  Mr.  Lincoln 
serve?  A  statement  such  as  we  find  in 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  can 
mean  but  one  thing,  that 
is  that  the  freeing  of  the 
blacks  is  still  regarded  as  a  mistake 
in  that  office.  "The  disposition  that 
established  slavery,"  said  Gov.  lioies  two 
years  ago  in  a tpcech  at  Keokuk,  "still 
exists."  We  are  prepared  to  believe  it 
after  reading  the  statement  quoted  in  the 
Charleston  paper.  And  if  it  is  really  true 
ihat  there  are  colored  men  in  the  South 
who  believe  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  charlatan  and  a  demagogue,  and  who 
believe  that  slavery  is  their  natural  con- 
dition, Heaven  pity  them.  Lut  because 
they  are  ignorant  is  no  reason  why  a 
civilized  country  should  go  on  perpetu- 
ating barbarism.  It  may  take  a  century 
before  the  liffht  of  civilization  can  pene- 
trate their  dark  intellects,  but  with  the 
helpof  Cod  and  thckepubliean  party  they 
will  come  to  a  realization  of  their  freedom 
;orae  day,  and  they  will  unlearn  the  old 
opinion  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  they 
have  learned  from   their  black-hearted 

traffickers  in  human  flesh,  /j  t  3.  .  <"  3 
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DEATH  RECALLS  NOTED  TRIAL. 

David  Manuel  Was   Son-in-Law  of 
Slave  Lincoln  Prosecuted.  ! 

SPHMAt,  DISPATCH  10  '1HD  GLOBK-DttMOCRAT.  i 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL  February  11  _  I 
David  Manuel,  an  old  negro,  has  Just  1 
died  in  Douglas  County,  recalling  the  fa-  ! 
moua  slave  trial  In  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, destined  to  become  the  emanel-  i 
pator,  appeared  for  the  owner  of  a  slave 
who  refused  to  accompany  his  master  to  i 
Kentucky. 

Manuel,  who  was  8i>  years  old,  married  1 
a  daughter  of  Simeon  Wllmot,  the  slave 
arraigned  and  prosecuted  by  Lincoln  He 
often  told  of  the  trial,  the  only  one  In 
whloh  tha  rights  of  a  slave  were  ever 
tested  In  this  part  of  Illinois. 

A  Kentuckian  named  Matson,  late  In 
the  40s,  settled  In  Douglas  County  with 
a  number  of  slaves,  whom  he  treated 
well,  although  held  in  servitude  He  de- 
cided  to  return  to  Kentucky.  Neighbors 
who  had  never  looked  with  favor  on 
Matson  holding  slaves  in  a  free  state  ad- 
vised the  slaves  to  resist  removal  en- 
couraged them  to  run  away  and  in  other 
ways  interfered  with  Matson's  plan  to 
take  his  "chattels"  back  to  the  Blue 
Grass  State. 

Simeon  Wllmot,  refusing  to  obey  his 
master,  was  arrested  under  the  fugitive 
slave  act.  He  was  tried  at  Charleston 
Matson  engaged  Lincoln,  whom  he  knew 
to  prosecute.  Tho  settlers  engaged  Col' 
O.  B.  Flclllin.  History  tells  but  little  of 
the  trial  itself,  but  it  is  said  that  Lin- 
coln prosecuted  with  apparent  unwill- 
ingness and  took  only  a  half-hearted  in- 
terest In  the  case.  Wilmot  was  declared 
a  free  man,  by  force  of  public  sentiment 
rather  than  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 

For  many  years  the  liberated  slaves 
lived  in  the  Brushy  Fork  neighborhood  In 
Douglas  County.  They  organized  a  col- 
ony e.nd  went  to  Kansas,  where  a  ma- 
jority of  them  are  said  to  have  died  of 
htarvatlon.  A  few  managed  to  return  to 
this  section. 
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LINCOLN'S  BACK  TO  WALL 
IN  DARKEST  HOUR  OF  WAR 

Disloyal  Cabinet  and  Doubting  Senators  Made 
Worse  the  Disasters  in  the  Field 
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Lincoln's  Signature  on  a  Preliminary  Draft  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation 
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Still  Thought  Him  a  Weakling 

For  the  time  tho  trouble  was  over. 
He  had  proved  the  master  in  the  Sena- 
torial attonTpt  to  invade  his  authority. 
Defeat  rarely  makes  an  opponent  your 
friend,  particularly  an  opponent  of  radi- 
cal temperament,  like  Trumbull. 

They  still  believed  that  Lincoln  wax 
a  weakling,  unable  to  see  the  equality 
of  the  mastery  that  he  had  shown  in 
this  contest. 

As  the  year  ended  he  probably  sum- 
med up  the  situation  in  very  much  the 
philosophical  way  that  Gideon  Welles 
did  in  his  diary:  "The  year  closed  less 
favorably  than  I  had  hoped  and  ex- 
pected," Welles  wrote  the  night  of  Dec 
31,  "yet  some  progress  had  been  made. 
.  .  .  None  of  us  appear  to  do  enough, 
and  yet  I  am  surprised  we  have  done 
so  much." 

They  had  done  something  men  were  ! 
never  to  forget.  A  document  lay  on  i 
Lincoln's  office  table  awaiting  his  signa-  j 
ture,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  j 
end  of  the  legal  life  of  African  slavery  j 
in  the  United  States. 


The  Famous  Signature 

After  three  hours  of  New  Year's 
handshaking  Lincoln  went  back  to 
his  office  for  its  signing.  As  he  held 
the  pen  over  'the  document,  he  re- 
marked to  those  who  stood  by  that 
never  in  his  life  had  he  felt  more  cer- 
tain that  he  was  doing  right  than  he 
did  in  signing  this  paper. 

"But,"  he  added,  "I  have  been  re- 
ceiving calls  and  shaking  hands  since 
9  o'clock  this  morning  until  my  arm 
is  stiff  and  numb.  Now  this  signature 
Is  one  that  is  going  to  be  examined 
closely,  and  if  they  find  my  hand 
trembling  they  will  say,  'He  did  have 
some  compunctions'— anyway,  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  done." 

We  can  believe  it  true,  as  he  said, 
that  he  never  was  surer  in  his  life  that 
he  was  right.  And  yet  he,  better  than 
anyone  else,  foresaw  the  difficulties  that 
this  act,  so  right,  would  bring.  His 
secretaries  quote  a  great  remark  tnat 
he  made  one  day,  in  discussing  the 
Proclamation — a  remark  which  men 
who  lead  In  new  paths  »of  any  nature 
would  do  well  to  ponder: 

"We  are  like  whalers  who  have  been 
on  a  chase.  We  have  at  last  got  the 
harpoon  into  the  monster,  but  we  must 
now  look  how  we  stir  or  with  one  flop 
of  his  tail  he  will  send  us  all  into 
eternity." 

(Copyright,  1023,  MeClure  Newspaper  Syndicate) 
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OUverWehdell  Holmes  wrote  of 
•'John  Smith  us  he  s^ees  himself,  of 
John  Smith  us  others  see  him.  and  oli 
Jolin  Smith  as  God  sees  hii  t."  The 
esteemed  Sun,  this  morning,  wrote  or 
the  real  Lincoln  and  of  the  ileal  Lin 
i-oln,  with  a  preference  for  the  real, 
ami  with  no  admiration  for  the  other 
Lincoln.  Today,  however,  Ui  Lincoln's 
Day.  It  is  not,  however,  his  centen- 
nial, for  he  was  horn  in  ISOb,  not  1813., 
Neither  is  today  the  .semi-centennial  of 
Lincoln,  for  that  was  away  hack  m 
1S59.  It  is,  however,  the  birthday  of 
Lincoln,  and  it  is  being  celebrated  as 
if  it.  were  the  .semi-centennial  of  the 
decree  of  emancipation,  which  really 
befell  last  January  1. 

The  Jumble  of  birthday,  Emancipa- 
tion and  Lincoln  has  led,  so  to  speak, 1 
to  the  pooling  of  anniversaries,  lie 
that  as  it  may,  the  birthday  of  the 
martyr  President,  the  celebration  ot 
emancipation,  and  the  belated  Jubilee 
demonstration  of  a  race  are  not  unim- 
pressively "mixed"  today.  And  the 
work  of  straightening  out  dates  need 
weigh  not  too  heavily  on  the  morals. 
or  the  mathematics  of  any  man.  To  a 
degree,  emancipation  is  .  celebrated 
around  this  time  every  year,  liy  the 
dramatic  impressiveuess  of  de  umais, 
the  semi-centennial  of  emancipation  is 
rendered  sigually  suggestive,  this  year, 
4vnd  this  birthday  of  Lincoln  brim >  i 
the  idealization  of  emancipation  and 
of  him  to  the  front. 

Aware  of  the  havoc  which  accuracy; 
and  dates  play  with  one  another.  The 
Eagle  today  inclines  toward  the  ideal 
Lincoln,  in  distinction  from  the  es- 
teemed Sun's  contention  for  the  real 
Lincoln,  and  here  today  the  Idealists 
are  in  a  majority.  We  can  agree  with 
the  Sun  that  Lincoln  was  a  man  of 
deliberation,  even  of  seeming  hesita- 
tion, and  at  times  of  apparently  pa- 
thetic incertitude;  but  we  think  that 
was  due  more  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
waiting  for  the  country  to  catch  up 
with  him  rather  than  lor  himself  to 
catch  up  with  it.  The  unreadiness 
was  that  of  the  country,  not  of  him. 
Weeks  before  he  issued  his  notice  to 
declare  emancipation,  he  was  aware  of 
the  heated  censure  of  a  great  Senator 
from  a  great  New  England  State.  The 
morning  he  did  issue  his  notice  to 
launch  emancipation  the  coming  New 
Year  Day,  he  wrote  to  that  Senator: 
"I  am  only  three  weeks  behind  you. 
Mr.  Sumner."  Mr.  Sumner  at  once 
abounded  with  contrition  and  con- 
gratulation. The  ideal  Lincoln  was  re- 
vealed to  him  as  actually  always  to 
have  been  the  real  Lincoln,  and  he 
remembered  Lincoln's  declaration, 
when,  as  a  tlntboatman,  his  heart  was 
wrung  on  seeing  a  slave  auction  at 
New  Orleans:  "If  I  ever  get  a  crack 
at  slavery,  it  shall  he  a  hard  one." 

Fifty  years  ago  and  more  from  now, 
the  time  came  for  him  to  get  a  crack 
at  it.  It  was  a  hard  one.  The  prior 
unreadiness  had  been  the  country's, 
not  his.  The  unreadiness  ot  the  coun- 
try was  all  that  stood  in  his  way.  Ills 
reserve,  on  account  of  Us  unreadiness, 
was  wis  '.  When  he  moved,  the  North 
was  ready  as  well  as  himself,  'the 


Unionists  of  the  Border  States  were 
ready  as  well  as  himself.  By  then  the 
Civil  War  was  headed  from  the  North- 
ern side  toward  Its  moral  goal.  Ily 
(hen  the  Federal  arm  was  increased  In 
strength.  By  then  respect  for  the 
Union  cause  was  augumenled  through- 
out civilization.  To  (he  North  was 
conveyed  the  pre-assurance,  not  of  lil>- 
erty  without  Union,  but  of  "Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
Inseparable."  The  South  should  Lave 
realized  this  as  well  as  the  North,  bur 
did  not,  perhaps  could  nor.  Later,  the 
South  did  realize  it,  and  wished  it 
had  earlier  done  so.  Since  then,  the 
South  has  gratefully  realized  it,  and 
today,  to  say  the  least,  equals  the 
North  In  gratitude  that  Lincoln  fore- 
saw the  end  from  the  beginning  earlier 
than  either  section,  but  stayed  his 
hand  from  motives  of 'Statesmanship 
.until  the  crucial  hour. 
;  We  would  not,  of  course,  forget 
that  Lincoln  grew  and  Liberty  grew, 
beyond  the  fallacy  that  our  Africans 
could  be  returned  to  Africa  and  would 
not  there  relapse  to  the  conditions 
whence  they  were  wrenched.  The 
North  had  to  be  educated  out  of  that 
error,  as  well  as  the  Border  States. 
The  South  hardly  needed  to  be  edu- 
cated out  of  it,  because  it  then  knew, 
and  it  now  knows,  the  Negro  better 
than  the  North  did  or  does.  And 
when  Lincoln  reached  the  decision  to 
launch  Emancipation  his  mind  went 
1M>  further  on  that.  line.  It  did  not 
go  forward  to  Suffrage  for  the  Negro. 
Never  for  slavery  in  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana or  Illinois,  he  voted  in  Illinois 
against   Negro    Suffrage  and  never 

,  doubted  the  wisdom  of  his  v  ote  there 
|  and  then  under  circumstances. at  that 
time  surrounding  the  State  aud  him- 
self. 

The  significance  of  this  time  re- 
lates to  Negro  Emancipation,  not  to 
Negro  Suffrage.  Emancipation  dis- 
embarrassed the  South,  eased  the 
conscience  of  the  North,  squared  the 
Union  with  the  laws  of  morals  which 
undergird  and  overarch  the  world, 
and  redounds  not  only  to  the  patriot- 
ism, but  to  the  prevision  of  the 
Emancipator.  The  annex  or  appen- 
dix of  Negro  Suffrage  to  Negro  Eman- 
cipation has  nowhere  worked  wholly 
well.  In  the  North,  where  the  dark 
race  does  not  number  voters  enough 
practically  to  affect  results,  that  suf- 
frage is  regarded  as  negligible.  In 
the  South,  where  negroes  nearly 
equal,  and  in  parts  exceed,  whites  in 
number,  suffrage  bus  there  been  so 
conditioned  as  to  preservi  white  su- 
premacy, be  the  number  of  whites 
more  or  less,  and  to  keep  the  master 
race  on  top.  Lincoln  WU.S  under  no 
delusions.  To  him  slavery  was  not 
devoid  of  compensations,  but  neither 
the  compensations  nor  the  evil 
altered  his  conviction:  "No  man  Is 
fit  to  own  another  or  to  be  owned 
by  him."  Thirteen  words  those,  whlclt 
compressed  a  truth  on  which  words 
without  end  have  been  needlessly 
vented. 


The  patience  of  Lincoln  made  the 
whole  Union  the  realm  of  Liberty. 
His  longanimity  insured  in  all  the 
States  approbation  of  Liberty.  His 
magntipimlty  won  all  the  people  to 
Liberty.  His  title,  the  Liberator,  is 
the  brightest  jewel  set  by  humanity 
in  his  crown  of  memory  and  of  fame. 
Half  a  century  hence,  no  negro  will 
be  alive  whom  Lincoln  freed.  But 
by  then  tradition  and  fable  will  ex- 
ceed the  tributes  evidence  renders 
now.  Poetry  by  imagination  ami  elo- 
quence by  Inspiration  will  Idealize 
the  Emancipator  at  the  summit  of 
the  Golden  Age  of  a  transformed  Re- 
public. That  Golden  Age  will  not  be 
an  Age  of  Gold,  and  as  the  glorified 
conception  of  Lincoln  walks  the 
plains  of  light,  Another  will  move 
with  him,  hand  in  hand,  Whom  rev- 
erence has  long  enshrined,  and  as  He 
moves  He  will  move  in  the  very  like- 
ness of  the  Son  of  God. 


A.  Lincoln-  2.  f.  Ift^ 

Editor  .Nonpareil:  How  susceptible  la 
human  nature  to  the  habit  of  praising 
the  splendid  achievements  of  those  things 
lli.H  appeal  most  to  the  human  heart, 
and  it  Is  right  that  we  do  no,  for  by 
such  acts  of  devotion  we  perpetuate  our 
gratitude  and  appresiatlon,  and  it  can- 
not be  gainsaid  but  that  such  a  course 
is  vitalizing  to 'our  moral  fiber.  Take  as 
an  example  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  equi- 
poised man,  a  man  of  big  and  sympa- 
thetic heart,  a  man  of  supreme  action, 
reasoned  with  "malice  toward  none  and  I 
charity  for  all."  , 

In  looking  back  over  history  we  are 
Belied    by    an   admiration     of     his  ln- 
domnltable  will  to  do  the  things  as  God! 
IC&ve  him  the  light  to  see  them  and  this 
in  the  face  of  those  who  called  to  see  I 
him  or  those  who  wrote  him,  touching  'f 
on  ,the  'policies   to   best   be   pursued   to  ■ 
quickly  bring  about  the  cessation  of  the 
awful  hostilities  then  going  on. 

Horace  Greeley  wrote  Mr.  Lincoln  by 
open  letter  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
under  date  of  August  19,  1862,  to  the  effect  \ 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  promulgate  a 
proclamation  of  emancipation  and  gave 
him  a  hint  that  the  "confiscation  act" 
was  not  being  lived  up  to  and  that  iln- 
patience  regarding  which  was  taking  hold 
upon  the  people. 

Let  us  see  how  diplomatically  and  point- 
edly, seasoned  with  patience,  Mr.  Lincoln 
answered  Mr.  Greeley:  "If  there  be  in  it  i 
(Mr.  Greeley's  letter)  any  statement  of 
assumption  of  facts  which  I  may  know  ! 
to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here 
Controvert  them. 

/  "If  there  be  any  inferences  which, I 
may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn,  I  do  not 
now  and  here  argue  against  them. 

"If  there  Is  perceptable  in  it  an  im- 
patient and  dictatorial  tone,  I  waive  it 
in  deference  tp  an  old  friend,  whose  heart 
X-have  always  supposed  to  be  right. 

•  *  *  ..  "I  would  save  the  union.  I 
would  save  it  in  the  shortest  way  under 
the'  constitution.  The  oooner  the  national 
authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the 
.union  will  be,  the  union  as  it  was. 
N  "My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the 
unlqn  and  not  either  to"  save  or  destroy 
.slavery.     | '  .  ' 

"If  I  could  save  the  union  without 
freeing  any  slaves  I  would  do  it,  and  if 
I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves, 
I  would  do  it;  and  tf  I  could  ua>e  it  by 
freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone, 
J  woujd  also  do  that,    •  *  * 

"I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  accord- 
ing ^o  mjf  view  of  official  duty,  and  I 
Intend  no  modification  of  my  oft  ex- 
pressed personal  wish  that  all  men  every- 
where cpuld  be  free." 

On  September  13,  ',1862.  a  deputation  of 
all  the  religious  denominations  of  Ohl- 
'cago  personally  called  upon  and  present- 
ed the  president  a  memorial  looking 
toward  an  early  issue  of  a  proclamation 
of  ^emancipation.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied 
that  it  is  a  subject  to  which  he  had  given 
much  thought  for  weeks,  and  might  say, 
for  months,  ','both  by  day  and  by  night," 
and  also  It  was  his  purpose  to  know  the 
"will  of  God"  in  the  matter. 

President  Lincoln  understood  the  war  | 
•  to   have  been  waged  on  the  institution 
of  slavery,  at  least  had  not  slavery  been 
I  in  existence  the  war  would    not  have 
'  been.    Mr.  Davis  said  It  was  not,  and  to  ' 
the  peace  commissioners,   "You  can  say, 
to  iMr.  k  Lincoln,   from   me,   that   1  ahull/ 
at  any  time  be  pleased  to  receive  pro-* 
posals  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  our  in- 
dependence.    It  will   be   useless   to  ap- 
proach me'  with  any  other.    •vVe  are  not 
fighting  for  slavery,  we  are  fighting  for 
Independence  and  that  we  will  have,  or 
extermination." 

What  a  splendid  thing  for  this  country 
that  Mr.  Davis'  conditions  were  .  pot  ac- 
cepted. 

During,  the  last  year  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  civil  war  was  "serlaled"  In 
many  of  thd  papers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  country  by  articles  "llfty 
years  ago." 

By  looking  backward,  how  plainly  it. 
can  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  great 
utul  noble  man,  who  reverenced  God  and 
loved  lii h  fellow  countrymen  with  a  great 
love,  including  those  of  "previous  condi- 
tion and  servitude."  A  man  who  in  more 
than  one  Instance  placed  himself  between 
tlic  findings  of  a  court  martial  and  a 
I  firing  sijuad  ordered  to  siiooi  to  death 
thai  young  and  brave  lad  who  unfor- 
tunately nave  way  to  sleep  while  mi  sen- 
tinel duty, 


i  he  articles  of  war,  of  course,  author- 
ized such  landings  upon  proper  evidence, 
and  yet  the  magnanimity  of  a  great  soul 
overtook  and  withheld  tile  final  culmina- 
tion that  was  about  to  take  place. 

.Such  characters  as  those  of,  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  can  pass  away  either 
under  peaceful  dissolution  or  in  a  Im^ic. 
wa.v,  yet,  as  Gariield  said:  "The  govern- 
ment at    Washington  still  lives.' 

J.  M.  OURS  LEU. 

Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Feb.  !>,  lUlu. 


Lincoln  Freed  the  Slaves 
to  Tune  of  the  Telegraph 

Western  Union  Story  Has  It  That  He  Wrote 
Emancipation  Proclamation  in  Wire  Room 


DuHing  this  month,  which  records 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  many  stories  are 
being  told  of  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  great  statesman.  One  of  these 
comes  from  "the  News  Sheet,"  issued 
by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  gives  a  new  and  inter- 
esting view  of  Lincoln,  describing 
him  as  writing  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  as  he  listened  in  the 
telegraph  office  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  stirring  accounts  from  the 
battle  field. 

That  there  should  be  abundant 
inspiration  for  the  penning  of  such 
a  document  in  tlfe  stories  of  sacrifice 
and  hope,  leaping  over  the  immature 
telegraph  line  of  that  day,  is  not 
exceptional.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
same  quality  of  inspiration  that  came 
to  Francis  Scott  Key  in  Baltimore 
Harbor  as  he,  a  prisoner  on  a  British 
man-of-war,  penned  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

Refuge  in  Telegraph  Office 
Throughout  the  war  one  of  Lin- 
coln's places  of  refuge  from  the 
trials  of  office  was  the  telegraph  of- 
fice in  the  War  Department;  an  obvi- 
ously strange  place  to  seek  sur- 
cease from  the  care  and  responsi- 
bility of  an  unenviable  office,  a 
place  where  dots  and  dashes  flashed 
tragedy  and  the  cruelties   of  war. 

Yet  there  this  silent  figure  could 
be  found  reading  over  the  messages 
as  they  came  in  from  the  cipher 
clerks,  placing  them  in  a  pile  in 
the  drawer,  making  little  comment 
and  keeping  himself  well  out  of  the 
way  of  busy  clerks  who  passed  back 
and  forth  like  the  shuttles  of  a  great 
loom  weaving  a  fabric  of  gray  like 
a  mist  over  a  troubled  sea. 

In  times  of  stress  the  President 
stood  behind  the  cipher  clerk  reading 
as  fast  as  the  words  were  trans- 
lated. Ordinarily,  when  he  came  to 
the  office  he  took  a  chair  by  the 
receipt  drawer,  reading  over  the 
telegrams,  beginning  at  the  top  and 
continuing  until  he  had  reached  the 
ones  he  had  read  on  his  last  visit. 

In  the  telegraph  office,  strenuous 
as  it  was  gleaning  wheat  from  the 
chaff  of  war,  Lincoln  found  it  less 
a  strain  than  in  the  White  House 
where  he  was  constantly  beseiged 
by  politicians,  office  seekers  and  a 
pestering  crowd  and  he  remarked  to 
his  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton, 
that  he  was  glad  to  come  to  the 
telegraph  office  to  be  relieved  of 
their  importunings. 

Often  he  would  remain  there  all 
night,  awaiting  some  important  ex- 
pected dispatch;  often  In  the  inter- 
val   sending   messages   of  inquiry, 
counsel  and   encouragement  to. I  the 
commanders  in  the  field,  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  states  and  not  infre- 
quently to  soldiers  commending  them 
for  bravery  or  pardoning  for  viola-  j 
tlon  of  some  of  the  rules  of  war.  j 
Begins  the  Proclamation 
It  was  while  sitting  in  this  little, 
room,  so  the  story  goes,  that  Lincoln] 


began  the  first  draft  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  While  the 
wires  flashed  their  messages,  so 
fraught  with  meaning  for  the  people 
of  the  North  as  well  as  the  South, 
his  pencil  traveled  over  the  page, 
slowly,  thoughtfully  and  with  rare 
consideration.  On  the  first  4ay,  it 
is  related,  he  did  not  cover  the  first 
sheet  on  which  he  was  composing. 
On  some  days  he  wrote  but  a  line  or 
two,  weighing  each  word  with  the 
care  of  an  assayist  evaluating  fine 
gold. 

Each  day  he  would  read  over  what 
he  had  written,  changing,  revising, 
amending  to  the  ever  present  click- 
click,  click-click  of  the  crude  tele- 
graph instrument,  a  tireless  staccato 
that  seemed  a  fitting  motif  for  this 
great  instrument  of  freedom.  This 
went  on  for  several  weeks  until  the 
first  draft  was  completed. 

And  curiously  enough  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  had  been  able  to  work 
more  quietly  and  maintain  a  better 
command  of  his  thoughts  than  at  the 
White  House. 

This  document,  then  said  to  have 
been  born  almost  literally  on  the 
field  of  battle,  was  given  to  the  world 
on  Jan.  1,  1863  and  today  is  called 
one  of  the  greatest  documents  ot 
state  in  historv 


Lincoln's  Real  Attitude  With  Regard 
To  Emancipation  Recalled  In  Cotn- 
ncction  With  The  Anniversary  Of 
His  Birth. 

To  Tnrc  Editor  of  The  Sun — Sir : 
Nothing1  in  American  history  is  more 
misleading  than  the  ideas  associated 
with  Lincoln  and  the  particular  subject 
of  emancipation.  The  war  President 
would  himself  have  claimed"  no  more 
renown  as  a  great  emancipator  than 
Lord  Dunmore,  who  issued  his  procla- 
mation of  emancipation  in  1770. 

Lincoln  said  his  measure  was  a  war 
measure,  and,  except  on  that  ground,  he 
was  opposed  to  it.  Lord  Dunmore's 
proclamation  of  emancipation  was  also 
a  war  measure,  and  if  the  British  had 
suppressed  the  rebellion  of  the  colonics 
the  slaves  of  George  Washington  and 
his  compatriots  would  have  been  set 
free,  although  there  may  be  this  differ- 
ence between  the  two  lenders  in  that 
Lincoln,  like  Jefferson,  was  in  favor  of 
emancipation,  whereas  Dunmore  may 
not  have  cared  one  way  or  another. 

Lincoln's  purpose  was  to  preserve  the 
Union,  which  he  thought  could  be  and 
should  be  preserved  by  war,  while 
Horace  Greeley  and  a  very  large  ele- 
ment declared  that  no  Union  could  be 
preserved  if  "pinned  together  with  bayo- 
nets." To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  been  in 
favor  of  restoring  the  Union  with  or 
without  slavery.  In  fact,  Lincoln  sane-  , 
tioned  the  original  form  of  the  Thir-  | 
teenth  Amendment,  which  sought  to 
make  it  constitutionally  impossible  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  interfere 
with  slavery  where  it  existed ! 

Prior  to  the  war  Lincoln  had  in- 
dorsed the  position  of  the  free  Negroes 
of  Baltimore,  who  protested  against  the 
agitation  of  the  abolitionists  on  the 
ground  that  it  interfered  with  the 
emancipation  movement;  and  in  the 
fifties  Maryland  alone  had  over  80,- 
000  free  Negroes  in  her  borders. 

When  in  Congress  Abraham  Lincoln 
sponsored  n  fugitive  slave  bill.  Hence, 
by  all  means,  let  us  have  done  with  this 
foolish  sentimentality  on  February  12. 
Lincoln  was  superior  to  all  this  "and 
had  he  been  left  alone  by  fanatics,  on 
one  side,  and  partisans,  on  the  other, 
the  country  would  have  been  spared  un-  " 
told  suffering,  and  emancipation  would 
have  come  by  peace  and  not  as  an  in- 
cidental  outcome  of  a  war  begun  on 
sectional,  political  and  .especially  eco-  ' 
nomic  grounds.' 

Peter  Parlet,  Jr. 
Baltimore,  Feb.  8,  1027.  J 


831  Dartmouth  Avenue 
Claremont,  California 
18  August  1936 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Dear  Mr.  Warren 

I  am  preparing  a  biography  of  Sir  Robert 
Stout,  former  Premier  and  Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand. 
On  the  sheet  which  I  enclose  herewith  is  a  portion  of  a 
newspaper  report  of  one  of  his  political  addresses.  I  am 
eager  to  discover  what  biography  of  Lincoln  Sir  Robert 
was  quoting  from.     As  yet  I  have  not  discovered  one 
which  contains  the  passage  he  must  have  been  quoting  or 
paraphrasing.     Perhaps  your  Research  Foundation  may  be 
able  to  help  me.  Unfortunately  Sir  Robert's  books  had 
been  widely  dispersed  and  I  was  not  able  to  find  all 
the  books  on  Lincoln  which  he  possessed.     I  spent  a 
good  oart  of  1932-1933  working  in  New  Zealand  on  the 
collection  of  material. 

If  your  Foundation  is  still  publishing  LINCOLN 
LORE  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  copies  regularly. 
With  regards  and  appreciation,  I  am 

Youjfk  sincerely 


On  14  April (1335/ Premier  Robert  Stout  of  New  Zealand  gave 
a  political  address  at  Auckland.     In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  said: 

I  remember  coming  to  this  one  passage  in  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  ...  He  was  twitted  by  some  Northern  men 
who  were  really  in  favour  of  Southern  slavery.  "Why  did  not 
Abraham  Lincoln,  if  he  was  really  sincere  in  abolition,  at 
once  publish  a  proclamation  when  he  assumed  office,  freeing 
the  slaves?  ...  his  biographer  ...   says  ...  "Doubtless  he  had 
an  ideal,  but  it  was  the  ideal  of  a  practical  statesman,  to 
aim  at  the  best,  and  to  take  the  next  best,  if  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  get  even  that." 


August  26,  1936 


Mr.  Waldo  H.Dunn 
831  Dartmouth  Avenue 
Clareraont,  California 

My  dear  Mr.  Dunn: 

We  cannot  seem  to  find  here  in  our  library  any 
reference  of  Sffcjrccln1  s  attitude  toward  the  Itaaneipatlon 
Proclamation  which  was  the  source,  apparently,  of  Sober t 
Stout's  reminiscence  with  respect  to  Lincoln's  attitude 
toward  the  issue. 

If  you  have  access  to  a  file  of  Lincoln  Lore 
you  will  find  that  Ho.  195  discusses  the  preliminary  steps 
so  the  Bsanclpatiou,  which  I  think  indicates  Lincoln  had 
rather  a  fairly  well  defined  program  in  front  of  him. 

If  you  cannot  discover  this  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore 
I  should  be  pleased  to  hare  a  photostat  made  for  you. 

Your  name  is  being  put  on  our  mailing  list  to 
receive  subsequent  issues. 

Tery  truly  yours 


LA\7:LH 


Director 


Abraham  Lincoln 


WITH  the  Bible  itself  as  the  only 
exception,  and  certainly  without 
any  exception  whatever  in  the  works  of 
the  world's  greatest  leaders  in  peace 
and  war,  the  written  and  spoken  words 
fcf  Abraham  Lincoln  convey  inspiration 
and  instruction  beyond  anything  else 
available  in  the  vast  fields  of  literature 
and  history.    '  .  . 

It  has  been  noted  with  admiration 
and  wonder  by  all  who  have  studied 
the  voluminous  writings  and  speeches 
of  Lincoln,  and  even  the  casual  conver- 
sations remembered  by  his  friends  and 
associates,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
paragraph  or  sentence  or  phrase  with- 
out lasting  interest  and  significance. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  richest  of  all 
instincts,  which  is  rare  in  even  the 
greatest  of  men,  that  of  making  words 
expressive  of  the  spiritual  heights  to- 
ward which  his  mind  and  his  soul  were 
always  reaching. 

It  was  his  love  for  his  fellow  men 
and  his  reverence  for  the  divine  author- 
ity of  the  universe  which  seemed  to 
shape  his  every  utterance,  and  the  good 
opinion  of  men  and  the  blessing  of  God 
were  the  objects  of  his  constant  as- 
piration. 

r  *     *  * 

THERE  is  a  story  which  is  told  of  one 
of  the  great  moments  of  his  ca- 
reer, and  which  is  illustrative  of  the  su- 
preme importance  he  attached  to  what 
men  might  think  of  what  he  did,  and 
particularly  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
so  earnestly  desired  that  it  should  fit 
the  pattern  of  God's  design  for  man- 
kind. 

The  story  concerns  the  occasion 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  had  completed  the 
difficult  task  of  writing  the  Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation,  and  was  appraising 
it  in  his  own  mind  in  an  effort  to  assure 
himself  that  it  fully  accomplished  its 
purpose. 

It  was  to  raise  all  the  men  of  the 
earth  to  a  new  level  of  dignity  and  re- 
spect, and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  written  it 
with  that  intent  and  had  made  sure 
that  everything  he  intended  was  prop- 
erly and  clearly  expressed,  or  so  he  had 

supposed. 

But  somehow  he  was  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  result,  and  thought- 
fully he  pondered  the  text,  striving  to 
learn  what  it  was  that  was  in  his  heart 
but  was  not  on  the  paper. 

And  suddenly  Mr.  Lincoln  seized 
the  pen  and  wrote  the  lines  that  were 
to  be  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  im- 
mortal proclamation : 

"And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  an  act  of  justice  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution,  I  invoke 
the  considerate  judgement  of  man- 
kind, and  the  gracious  favor  of  Al- 
mighty God." 

*      *  * 


MR.  LINCOLN  wanted  more  than 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  which 
the  first  draft  of  the  proclamation  had 
already  accomplished. 

He  wanted  to  be  sure  that  his  fel- 
low countrymen  and  all  the  people  of 
the  earth  would  look  with  favor  upon 
what  he  had  done,  and  he  wanted  to 
bespeak  that  approval;  but  most  of  all 
he  wanted  to  petition  for  God's  bless- 
ing upon  his  act. 

The  spiritual  richness  of  the  works 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  great 
treasures  of  the  world,  and  it  is  inex- 
haustible, and  it  is  our  American  heri- 
tage.  
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Lincoln's  Real  Attitude 
a    on  Emancination 

Slaves  Weren't  Freed  ii* 


BURCH 


Exactly  As  He  Wished 

WHEN  PRESIDENT  Abraham  Lincoln  de- 
livered his  first  inaugural  address,  March  4, 
1861,  he  tried  to  reassure  the  South  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  disturbing  slavery  within  the 
slave  states. 

Repealing  what  he  had  publicly  stated  before,  he  declared: 
'I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  states  where 
it  exists." 

This  was  consistent  with  the  Republi- 
can platform  of  I860,  which  had  recog- 
nized the  right  of  "each  state  to  control 
its  domestic  institutions." 

In  the  Republican  Party  there  were 
abolitionists  who  wanted  to  destroy 
slavery  everywhere  instantly.  But  in 
the  few  years  of  its  existence,  the  party 
had  swept  to  power  in  (he  North  by  fighting  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  to  the  territories  and  new  states  to  be  formed 
from  them. 

Like  Lincoln,  most  Republicans  abhorred  slavery  as  an  evil 
But  their  official  program,  at  the  time,  was  to  "contain  it,"  to 
borrow  a  phrase  once  current  in  the  international  struggle 
against  communism  in  our  own  generation. 

Despite  Lincoln's  assurance 
to  the  slave  states  in  March, 
1861,  on  Sept.  22,  1862— ex- 
actly 100  years  ago  today— he 
issued  his  preliminary  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

*  *  * 
THIS  BIG  change  involved 
no  breach  of  promise.  When 
Lincoln  was  inaugurated, 
seven  slates  of  the  deep  South, 
Jed  by  South  Carolina,  had  al- 
ready seceded  from  the  Union. 
By  conciliatory  measures,  Lin- 
coln and  innumerable  other 
Northerners  hoped  these  states 
might  be  persuaded  to  return 
to  the  Union 

None  did  so.  After  Con- 
federate forces  fired  on  Ft. 
Sumter,  Lincoln  called  for 
troops  to  carry  out  his  pledge 
to  "possess"  federal  property 
in  the  South. 

Shocked  by  what  they  con- 
sidered this  attempt  to  "co- 
erce" their  neighbors,  four 
slates  thai  had  hitherto  ret  used 
to  secede  joined  t  he  Con- 
federacy—Virginia, Arkansas, 


GEN.  BUTLER 


GEN.  FREMONT 

Key  figures  in  abolition  of  slav 


^^^^^^ 

chosen  to  return,  slavery  could    act  of  justice  warranted  by  the 


have  been  perpetuated  indefi 
nitely  in  all  the  states  where 
the  people  wanted  it. 


"upon  military 


Tennessee,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Union  feeling  was  strong  in 
all  of  them,  but  it  yielded  to 
sectional  loyalty  at  the  shock 
of  battle. 

Northern  military  power 
prevented  secession  by  the 
other  slave  states:  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Del- 
aware. In  all  of  them  many 
people  were  devoted  lo  the 
Union,  despite  the  influence 
of  influential  pro-slavery,  pro- 
Confederate  public  officials. 

Proclamation 
Freed  No  Slaves 

The  proclamation  Lincoln 
issued  on  Sept.  22,  1862,  itself 
freed  no  slave  anywhere.  It 
declared  his  intention  lo  free 
the  slaves  in  unspecified  states 
and  parts  of  states  still  in  re- 
bellion on  Jan.  I ,  I  Xt>L  I  in- 
coln  hoped  that  some  of  the 
seceded  states  would  mean- 
time return  to  the  union. 
Theoretically,   if  all  had 


WHEN  Jan.  1  came,  Lin- 
coln declared  the  slaves  free 
in  all  the  states  that  had  se- 
ceded from  the  union,  except 
Tennessee.  There  Union  forces 
were  largely  in  control,  al- 
though hard  fighting  was 
ahead  to  maintain  their  hold. 

Slaves  were  not  to  be  freed 
in  13  Louisiana  parishes,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, occupied  by  Union 
forces.  Neither  were  slaves 
to  he  freed  in  seven  counties 
of  secessionist  Virginia,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Norfolk, 
these  counties  being  under 
Union  control. 

Slaves  were  not  to  be  freed 
in  any  of  the  slave  states  that 
had  not  seceded,  including  the 
new  state  of  West  Virginia, 
comprising  48  counties  that 
had  set  up  a  state  government 
separate  from  the  Old  Do- 
minion. 

Action  Termed 
M ilitary  Necessity 

The  final  sentence  of  the 
January  proclamation  asserted 
Lincoln's  faith  that  it  was  an 


constitution, 
necessity." 

North,  South,  and  abroad, 
many  people  noted  that  the 
proclamations  had  not  freed  a 
single  slave  where  the  federal 
government  had,  at  the  mo- 


GEN.  MCCLELLAN 

ment,  power  to  act.  rhe  I  on- 
Jon  Spectator  sneered:  "The 
principle  is  not  thai  a  human 
being  cannol  justly  own  an- 
other, but  that  he  cannol  own 


GEN.  HUNTER 


him  unless  he  is  loyal  to  the 
United  States." 

*  *  * 
LONG  BEFORE,  several 
Union  commanders  in  the 
field  had  undertaken  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  within  their 
military  jurisdiction  on  the 
ground  of  military  necessity. 

The  war  was  scarcely  a 
month  old  when  Gen.  Benja- 
min Butler,  at  Ft.  Monroe, 
Va,.  received  fugitive  slaves 
within  his  lines  and  put  them 
to  work.  On  May  24  he  re- 
fused a  formal  demand  from 
the  owner  of  three  slaves  for 
their  return. 

Butler  declared  they  were 
"contraband  of  war."  since 
they  had  previously  been  com- 
pelled to  work  on  Confederate 
emplacements.  Butler's  reply 
made  the  word  "contraband" 
current  to  designate  any  slave 
fleeing  to  the  protection  of  the 
Union  army. 

Fremont  Declares 
Martial  Law 

Engaged  in  bitter  guerilla 
warfare  in  Missouri,  den. 
John  Charles  Fremont  de- 
clared martial  law  throughout 
the  slate  on  Aug  30,,  1861.  He 
proclaimed  that  the  property 
of  all  persons  resisting  the 
United    Slates   was  fo,-feited 

and    their   slaves   made  free 

men. 

In  a  letter,  Lincoln  ordered 
Fremont  to  rescind  this  ordei. 
Fremont  answered  he  would 
not  comply  unless  Lincoln 
commanded  him  publicly  to 
do  so,  in  order  thai  people 
would  know  Fremont  had  not 
changed  his  own  mind.  I  in- 
coln  issued  a  public  command, 
and  Fremont  obeyed. 


After  a  romantic  career 
exploring  the  Wesl  and  mining 
C  alifornia  gold,  Fremont  had 
been  the  Republican  Party's 
first  candidate  for  president 
in  1856.  Abolitionists  praised 
him  for  his  attempt  to  liberate 
the  slaves  in  Missouri,  and 
condemned    I  incoln. 

Despite  Fremont's  mili- 
tary and  administrative  fail- 
ures in  the  war,  a  faction 
nominated  him  for  president 
again  in  1864  at  a  rump  con- 
vention in  Cleveland.  His  pre- 
mature effort  al  emancipation 
in  Missouri  had  made  him  a 
hero  to  the  participants. 

After  Sherman  captured  At- 
lanta, there  was  a  resurgence 
of  support  for  Lincoln  and 
Fremont  withdrew  his  candi- 
dacy. » 

Lincoln  Writes 
Of  His  Doubts 

In  a  letter  about  the  Fremont 
affair  to  his  old  Illinois  friend, 
Sen  OrvHIe  H.  Browning,  Lin- 
coln expressed  views  directly 
contrary  to  those  in  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  about 
the  constitutionality  of  eman- 
cipation by  presidential  author- 
ity based  on  the  commander- 
in-chief's  war  powers. 

"Can  it  be  pretended,"  Lin- 
coln wrote,  "that  it  is  any  long- 
er the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — any  government  of 
Constitution  and  laws — when- 
ever a  general,  or  a  President, 
may  make  permanent  rules  of 
property  by  proclamation? 

"What  I  object  to  is  that  I 
as  President  shall  expressly  or 
impliedly  seize  and  exercise 
the  legislative  functions  of  the 
govern  merit." 

Passing    from    principle  to 

expediency,  Lincoln  expressed 
to  Browning  his  belief  that 
Fremont's  order,  if  not  coun- 
termanded, would  have  lost 
Kentucky  to  the  Union,  and 
Missouri  and  Maryland  in 
turn. 

*  *  •  * 
IN  MAY,  1862,  Gen.  David 
Hunter  was  Union  commander 
of  the  DepartmentTrt*  the 
South,  holding  a  stretch  of 
coast  line.  From  Hilton  Head, 
S.C,  he  issued  an  order  under- 
taking to  free  all  slaves  in 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  South 
Carolina.  Lincoln  counter- 
manded the  order,  reserving 
ihe  question  of  "military  nec- 
essity" to  himself. 

Lincoln  knew  Hunter  well, 
but  his  rebuke  was  stern. 
Hunter  had  a  Chicago  back- 
ground. In  is:1)  he  had  mar- 
ried Ihe  daughter  of  John  Kin 


zie,  the  pioneer  fur-trader  who 
lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  C  hi-  | 
cago  River  at  the  time  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  massacre. 

Congress  Works 
At  Emancipation 

Prior  to  Aug.  22,  J  862,  Con- 
gress itself  had  not  been  wholly 
idle  with  respect  to  emancipa- 
tion.   On   Aug.    6,    1861,  it 
passed  the   first  Confiscation 
Act,  authorizing  liberation  of 
slaves  actually  used  in  Confed- 
erate  military    operations,  as 
laborers   or    otherwise.  This 
ratified  Ben  Butler's  policy  at 
Fort  Monroe,  which  he  pur- 
sued later  at  New  Orleans. 
|      In    April,    1862,  Congress 
I  abolished  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
!  triet  of  Columbia,  compensat- 
ing owners  at  the  rale  of  $3»0 
a  slave.   On  June  18,  it  abol- 
ished slavery  in  the  territories, 
without  compensation. 

On  July  17,  it  passed  the 
Second  Confiscation  Act,  free- 
ing the  slaves  of  all  persons 
supporting  the  rebellion.  This 
act  went  almost  as  far  as  Lin- 
coln's Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. The  act  applied  to  Ihe 
property  (including^slaves)  of 
disloyal  individuals.  Ihe  proc- 
lamation applied  to  all  slaves 
hi  ihe  designated  slates  and 
areas,  regardless  of  the  views 
and  conduct  of  the  owners. 
The  proclamation  of  Sept.  22, 
however,  recommended  com- 
pensation in  due  time  to  own- 
ers who  had  been  loyal. 


Lincoln  Wanted 
Gradual  Approach 

Lincoln  had  always  believed 
in  gradual,  compensated  eman- 
cipation, and  hoped  for  the 
colonization  of  Negroes  else- 
where, with  their  consent  and 
the  consent  of  the  governments 
of  countries  where  they  might 
go.  These  ideas  he  expressed 
again  in  the  First  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

In  repeated  messages,  Lin- 
coln urged  this  policy  on  Con- 
gress. In  April,  1862,  it  had 
adopted  a  resolution  favoring 
this  policy  in  principle,  but 
providing  n  o  appropriation. 
Repeatedly,  Lincoln  tried  to 
persuade  the  loyal  border  states 
to  emancipate  their  slaves  with 
his  promise  of  support  for 
compensation. 

Actually,  the  federal  govern- 
ment paid  no  compensation  to 
any  slave  owner,  loyal  or  con- 
federate. North  or  South,  ex- 
cept in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  14th  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  adopted  alter 
the  end  of  the  war,  forbade  the 
United  States  or  any  state  to 
pay  any  claim  for  the  loss  or 
emancipation  of  any  slave. 
*  *  * 
IN  THE  short  run,  Lincoln 
might  have  achieved  as  much 
practically  by  vigorous  support 
of  the  second  Confiscation  Act 
as  he  did  by  his  emancipation 
proclamations.  But  shortly  alt- 
er its  enactment  he  gave  con- 
sideration to  going  beyond  its 
terms  in  a  presidential  procla- 
m  lion.  He  submitted  a  tenia- 
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i i \ e  draft  to  his  cabinet  on  July 
22,  1862. 

Postmaster  Gen,  Montgom- 
ery Blair  opposed  it,  fearing 
n  would  eosl  Lincoln's  party 
the  loss  oi  the  congressional 
elections  in  November.  See.  ol 
Si. lie  William  H.  Seward,  while 
approving  1 1 .  recommended 
that  the  proclamation  be  de- 
ferred u  until  the  North  should 
gain  some  notable  military  suc- 
cess. Lincoln  agreed. 

Cien.  George  H.  MeClellan's 
repulse  of  Lee's  invasion  ol 
Maryland  at  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam,  September  17,  provided 
l he  I  li  st  occasion.  Lincoln's 
later  disappointment  over  Me- 
Clellan's failure  to  follow  up 
his  victory  led  him  to  dismiss 
the  general  from  command. 

McClellan  Role  Cited 
As  Ironic 

In  his  "War  Without 
Grant, "  Col.  Robert  R  Me- 
Cormick  points  oui  the  irony 
in  Met  lell. in's  being  ait  Ulsllll- 
meni  of  emancipation,  since 
McClellan  did  not  favor  liber- 
ating the  shoes. 

In  1964  McClellan  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident, personally  favoring  a 
fight  lo  victory  in  the  war  to 
preserve  the  Union,  despite  a 
plank  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form denouncing  the  war  as  a 
failure  and  urgiug  a  military 
truce. 

But  McClellan  wa.s  one  of 
the  many  Democrats  standing 
for  "the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
ihe  Union  as  il  was"— thai  is, 
with  slavery  undisturbed  in  ihe 
slave  slates. 

*     »  * 

BLAIK'S  dire  prediction  of 
the  •  political  consequence  of 
the  proclamation  almost  came 
true.  I  he  Republican  Party 
barely  retained  control  of 
Congress  in  ihe  I8h2  elec- 
tions. Lincoln's  own  stale  was 
one  where  il  suffered  stagger- 
ing deteal. 

In  the  long  run,  however, 
Lincoln's  proclamations  won 
strength  for  the  Union  cause 
in  the  North  and  abroad.  Peo- 
ple forgot  Ihe  limitations  in 
the  text. 

The  proclamations  helped 
lo  convert  the  war  in  Us  hit- 
ler stages  lo  a  fight  for  human 
freedom  as  well  as  lor  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  Bs 
the  end  of  the  war,  more  than 
175,000  Negroes  weie  serving 
in  the  Union  armies,  man\  in 
comhul. 


Before  ihe  end  of  ihe  war, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri and  "reconstructed" 
Tennessee  had  abolished  slav- 
ers,  though  Kentucky  and 
Delaware  would  not.  I  he  fed- 
eral fugitive  slaves  acts  of 
1793  and  1 850  were  not  re- 
pealed until  June  28,  1 864. 

13  th  Amendment 
Ended  Slavery 

The  extinction  of  slavery 
was-  achieved  by  the  I  1th 
Amendment  lo  ihe  Constitu- 
tion, proposed  by  Sen.  I  yman 
I  rumhull  ol  Illinois  and  vigor- 
ously supported  by  I  incoln. 
I  he  resolution  to  submit  it 
wa.s  passed  by  the  Senate  April 
8.  1X6-4.  Heavy  adminislra- 
lion  pressure 'wa.s  required  to 
get  n  through  the  House,  after 
earlier  failure,  on  Jan.  .11, 
1865. 

Lincoln  did  not  live  in  see 
the  13th  Amendment  ratified. 
He  died  of  an  assassin's  bullet 
on  April  15,  1865.  The  1 3th 
Amendment  was*  proclaimed 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  in 
December,  1865. 

Lincoln  had  earned  the  tale 
by  which  he  was  known  to 
later  generations  although 
emancipation  did  not  take 
place  exactly  in  ihe  form  and 
manner  thai  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator had  desired.  He 
wanted  il  to  come  gradually 
and  wiih  compensation  —  a 
change,  in  his  own  words,  that 
"woU|d  come  gently  as  the 
dews  ol  heaven,  not  rending 
or  wrecking  anything." 
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SERMON 
FOR  TODAY 

By  Rev.  John  R.  Gunn 

The  Emancipation 
Proclamation 

"Zedekiah  made  a  coven- 
ant ...  to  proclaim  liberty 
.  .  .  that  every  one  should 
let  his  manservant,  and 
everyone  his  maidservant  go 
free."  —  Jer.  34:  9-10. 

This  proclamation  of  liberty 
was  the  greatest  action  taken 
by  Zedekiah  during  his  reign  as 
king  of  Judah.  We  are  reminded 
of  another  such  proclamation, 
made  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  the  White  House,  late  in 
the  evening  of  Dec.  31,  1862, 
Lincoln  was  bidding  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  good  night. 
"Don't  work  too  late,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," said  one,  as  he  took  his 
leave.  "I  won't,"  replied  the 
President,  "but  I  have  a  little 
writing  to  do  first."  The  writing 
he  did  that  night  has  become  an 
immortal  document.  It  was  the 
final  draft  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  to  which  on  the 
morrow,  New  Year's  Day,  he 
should  sign  his  name. 

All  New  Year's  morning  and 
'well  into  the  afternoon  the  White 
i  House  was  filled  with  callers,  and 
the  President  was  kept  busy 
greeting  and  shaking  hands  with 
them.  The  rush  over,  he  sought 
the  quiet  of  the  executive  cham- 
ber. He  took  from  the  drawer 
the  manuscript  of  the  Procla- 
mation, laying  it  unfolded  upon 
the  table  in  front  of  him.  From 
a  pen  rack  he  took  a  short  steel 
pen. 

"Seward,"  he  said,  half  quiz- 
zically, turning  to  his  secretary 
of  state,  "if  I  am  to  be  remem- 
bered in  history  at  all,  It  will 
probably  be  in  connection  with 
this  piece  of  paper!"  His  hand 
was  shaking  as  he  sat  down  in 
the  chair  before  the  table.  "I 
have  been  shaking  hands  with 
people  for  three  mortal'  hours," 
he  said,  "and  my  hand  trem- 
bles. If  it  trembles  when  I  sign 
this,  they  will  say  I  was  afraid 
to  sign  it."  With  a  half-smile 
over  his  shoulder,  he  laid  down 
the  pen. 


Picking  it  up,  calmly,  and 
without  a  quiver  of  a  muscle  in 
hand  or  arm,  he  signed  his  name. 
Clear,  bold,  and  legible,  it  stood 
out  on  the  white  parchment,  as 
though  to  mark  the  immortality 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

When  we  observe  the  birth- 
day of  the  Great  Emancipator, 
we  may  well  reflect  upon  the 
blessing  that  has  resulted  to  the 
nation  and  humanity  from  that 
immortal  document  —  THE 
EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMA- 
TION. 
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LINCOLN  AND  SLAVERY:    AN  OVERVIEW 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  native  of  a  slave  state,  Kentucky. 
In  1811  Hardin  County,  where  Lincoln  was  born  two  years 
before,  contained  1,007  slaves  and  1,627  white  males  above 
the  age  of  sixteen.  His  father's  brother  Mordecai  owned  a 
slave.  His  father's  Uncle  Isaac  may  have  owned  over  forty 
slaves.  The  Richard  Berry  family,  with  whom  Lincoln's 
mother  Nancy  Hanks  lived  before  her  marriage  to  Thomas 
Lincoln,  owned  slaves.  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln,  however, 
were  members  of  a  Baptist  congregation  which  had  separated 
from  another  church  because  of  opposition  to  slavery.  This 
helps  explain  Lincoln's  statement  in  1864  that  he  was 
"naturally  anti-slavery"  and  could  "not  remember  when  I  did 
not  so  think,  and  feel."  In  1860  he  claimed  that  his  father  left 
Kentucky  for  Indiana's  free  soil  "partly  on  account  of 
slavery." 

Nothing  in  Lincoln's  political  career  is  inconsistent  with  his 
claim  to  have  been  "naturally  anti-slavery."  In  1836,  when 
resolutions  came  before  the 
Illinois  House  condemning 
abolitionism,  declaring  that  the 
Constitution  sanctified  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves,  and 
denying  the  right  of  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Lincoln  was 
one  of  six  to  vote  against  them 
(seventy-seven  voted  in  favor). 
Near  the  end  of  the  term, 
March  3,  1837,  Lincoln  and 
fellow  Whig  Dan  Stone  wrote  a 
protest  against  the  resolutions 
which  stated  that  "the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  founded  on 
both  injustice  and  bad  policy." 
It  too  denounced  abolitionism 
as  more  likely  to  exacerbate 
than  abate  the  evils  of  slavery 
and  asserted  the  right  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia 
(though  the  right  should  not  be 
exercised  without  the  consent  of 
the  District's  citizens).  Congress, 
of  course,  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  states.  In 
1860  Lincoln  could  honestly 
point  to  the  consistency  of  his 
antislavery  convictions  over  the 
last  twenty-three  years.  That 
early  protest  "briefly  defined  his 
position  on  the  slavery  question; 
and  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  was  then 
the  same  that  it  is  now." 

In  his  early  political  career  in 
the  1830s  and  1840s,  Lincoln 
had  faith  in  the  benign  opera- 
tion of  American  political  insti- 
tutions. Though  "opposed  to 
slavery"  throughout  the  period, 


FIGURE  1.  Like  many  other  prints  of  Lincoln 
published  soon  after  his  death,  this  one  celebrated 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  his  greatest  act. 


he  "rested  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  was  in  course  of 
ultimate  extinction."  For  that  reason,  it  was  only  "a  minor 
question"  to  him.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  the  nation  together, 
Lincoln  thought  it  "a  paramount  duty"  to  leave  slavery  in  the 
states  alone.  He  never  spelled  out  the  basis  of  his  faith 
entirely,  but  he  had  confidence  that  the  country  was  ever 
seeking  to  approximate  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  All  men  would  be  free  when  slavery,  restricted 
to  the  areas  where  it  already  existed,  exhausted  the  soil, 
became  unprofitable,  and  was  abolished  by  the  slave-holding 
states  themselves  or  perhaps  by  numerous  individual 
emancipations.  Reaching  this  goal,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  required  of  dutiful  politicians  only  "that  we  should 
never  knowingly  lend  ourselves  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
prevent . .  .  slavery  from  dying  a  natural  death  —  to  find  new 
places  for  it  to  live  in,  when  it  can  no  longer  exist  in  the  old." 
This  statement,  made  in  1845,  expressed  Lincoln's  lack  of 

concern  over  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  where  slavery  already 
existed.  As  a  Congressman 
during  the  Mexican  War, 
Lincoln  supported  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  because  it  would 
prevent  the  growth  of  slavery 
in  parts  of  the  Mexican  cession 
where  the  institution  did  not 
already  exist.  He  still 
considered  slavery  a  "distract- 
ing" question,  one  that  might 
destroy  America's  experiment 
in  popular  government  if 
politicians  were  to  "enlarge 
and  agrivate"  it  either  by 
seeking  to  expand  slavery  or  to 
attack  it  in  the  states. 

Lincoln  became  increasingly 
worried  around  1850  when  he 
read  John  C.  Calhoun's 
denunciations  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  When  he 
read  a  similar  denunciation  by 
a  Virginia  clergyman,  he  grew 
more  upset.  Such  things 
undermined  his  confidence 
because  they  showed  that  some 
Americans  did  not  wish  to 
approach  the  ideals  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence; 
for  some,  they  were  no  longer 
ideals  at  all.  But  these  were  the 
statements  of  a  society  directly 
interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  institution,  and  Lincoln 
did  not  become  enough 
alarmed  to  aggravate  the  slave 
question.  He  began  even  to 
lose  interest  in  politics. 

The  passage  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
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FIGURE  2  Charles  Eberstadt  noted  fifty-two  printed  editions  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  between 
1862  and  1HB5.  He  called  this  one  a  "highly  spirited  Western  edition  embellished  with  four  large  slave  scenes 
lithographed  at  the  left  and  four  freedom  scenes  at  the  right." 
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in  1854  changed  all  this.  Lincoln  was  startled  when  territory 
previously  closed  to  slavery  was  opened  to  the  possibility  of 
its  introduction  by  local  vote.  He  was  especially  alarmed  at 
the  fact  that  this  change  was  led  by  a  Northerner  with  no 
direct  interest  in  slavery  to  protect. 

In  1841  Lincoln  had  seen  a  group  of  slaves  on  a  steamboat 
being  sold  South  from  Kentucky  to  a  harsher  (so  he  assumed) 
slavery.  Immediately  after  the  trip,  he  noted  the  irony  of  their 
seeming  contentment  with  their  lot.  They  had  appeared  to  be 
the  happiest  people  on  board.  After  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
he  wrote  about  the  same  episode,  still  vivid  to  him,  as  "a 
continual  torment  to  me."  Slavery,  he  said,  "has,  and 
continually  exercises,  the  power  of  making  me  miserable." 

Lincoln  repeatedly  stated  that  slaveholders  were  no  worse 
than  Northerners  would  be  in  the  same  situation.  Having 
inherited  an  undesirable  but  socially  explosive  political 
institution,  Southerners  made  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  Like 
all  Americans  before  the  Revolution,  they  had  denounced 
Great  Britain's  forcing  slavery  on  the  colonies  with  the  slave 
trade,  and,  even  in  the  1850s,  they  admitted  the  humanity  of 
the  Negro  by  despising  those  Southerners  who  dealt  with  the 
Negro  as  property,  pure  and  simple  —  slave  traders.  But  he 
feared  that  the  ability  of  Northerners  to  see  that  slavery  was 
morally  wrong  was  in  decline.  This,  almost  as  surely  as 
disunion,  could  mean  the  end  of  the  American  experiment  in 
freedom,  for  any  argument  for  slavery  which  ignored  the 
moral  wrong  of  the  institution  could  be  used  to  enslave  any 
man,  white  or  black.  If  lighter  men  were  to  enslave  darker 
men,  then  "you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet,  with  a 
fairer  skin  than  your  own."  If  superior  intellect  determined 
masters,  then  "you  are  to  be  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet, 
with  an  intellect  superior  to  your  own."  Once  the  moral 
distinction  between  slavery  and  freedom  were  forgotten, 
nothing  could  stop  its  spread.  It  was  "founded  in  the 
selfishness  of  man's  nature,"  and  that  selfishness  could 
overcome  any  barriers  of  climate  or  geography. 

By  1856  Lincoln  was  convinced  that  the  "sentiment  in  favor 
of  white  slavery  .  .  .  prevailed  in  all  the  slave  state  papers, 
except  those  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri  and 
Maryland."  The  people  of  the  South  had  "an  immediate 
palpable  and  immensely  great  pecuniary  interest"  in  the 
question;  "while,  with  the  people  of  the  North,  it  is  merely  an 
abstract  question  of  moral  right."  Unfortunately,  the  latter 
formed  a  looser  bond  than  economic  self-interest  in  two  billion 
dollars  worth  of  slaves.  And  the  Northern  ability  to  resist  was 
steadily  undermined  by  the  moral  indifference  to  slavery 
epitomized  by  Douglas's  willingness  to  see  slavery  voted  up  or 
down  in  the  territories.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  in  1857 
convinced  Lincoln  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  had  been 
the  beginning  of  a  conspiracy  to  make  slavery  perpetual, 
national,  and  universal.  His  House-Divided  Speech  of  1858 
and  his  famous  debates  with  Douglas  stressed  the  specter  of  a 
conspiracy  to  nationalize  slavery. 

Lincoln's  claims  in  behalf  of  the  slaves  were  modest  and  did 
not  make  much  of  the  Negro's  abilities  outside  of  slavery.  The 
Negro  "is  not  my  equal  ...  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or 
intellectual  endowment,"  Lincoln  said,  but  "in  the  right  to  put 
into  his  mouth  the  bread  that  his  own  hands  have  earned,  he 
is  the  equal  of  every  other  man,  white  or  black."  Lincoln 
objected  to  slavery  primarily  because  it  violated  the  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  all  men  announced  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a 
master,"  Lincoln  said.  "This  expresses  my  idea  of  democracy. 
Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no 
democracy." 

Lincoln  had  always  worked  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Union  was  more  important  than  abolishing  slavery.  As  long 
as  the  country  was  approaching  the  ideal  of  freedom  for  all 
men,  even  if  it  took  a  hundred  years,  it  made  no  sense  to 
destroy  the  freest  country  in  the  world.  When  it  became 
apparent  to  Lincoln  that  the  country  might  not  be 
approaching  that  ideal,  it  somewhat  confused  his  thinking. 
In  1854  he  admitted  that  as  "Much  as  I  hate  slavery,  I  would 
consent  to  the  extension  of  it  rather  than  see  the  Union 
dissolved,  just  as  I  would  consent  to  any  GREAT  evil,  to  avoid 
a  GREATER  one."  As  his  fears  of  a  conspiracy  to  nationalize 


slavery  increased,  he  ceased  to  make  such  statements.  In  the 
secession  crisis  he  edged  closer  toward  making  liberty  more 
important  than  Union.  In  New  York  City  on  February  20, 
1861,  President-elect  Lincoln  said: 

There  is  nothing  that  can  ever  bring  me  willingly  to 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  this  Union,  under  which  . . .  the 
whole  country  has  acquired  its  greatness,  unless  it  were  to 
be  that  thing  for  which  the  Union  itself  was  made.  I 
understand  a  ship  to  be  made  for  the  carrying  and 
preservation  of  the  cargo,  and  so  long  as  the  ship  can  be 
saved,  with  the  cargo,  it  should  never  be  abandoned.  This 
Union  should  likewise  never  be  abandoned  unless  it  fails 
and  the  probability  of  its  preservation  shall  cease  to  exist 
without  throwing  the  passengers  and  cargo  overboard.  So 
long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  can  be  preserved  in  the  Union,  it  shall 
be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to  preserve  it. 

The  Civil  War  saw  Lincoln  move  quickly  to  save  the  Union 
by  stretching  and,  occasionally,  violating  the  Constitution. 
Since  he  had  always  said  that  constitutional  scruple  kept  him 
from  bothering  slavery  in  the  states,  it  is  clear  that  early  in 
the  war  he  was  willing  to  go  much  farther  to  save  the  Union 
than  he  was  willing  to  go  to  abolish  slavery.  Yet  he 
interpreted  it  as  his  constitutional  duty  to  save  the  Union, 
even  if  to  do  so  he  had  to  violate  some  small  part  of  that  very 
Constitution.  There  certainly  was  no  constitutional  duty  to  do 
anything  about  slavery.  For  over  a  year,  he  did  not. 

On  August  22,  1862,  Lincoln  responded  to  criticism  from 
Horace  Greeley  by  stating  his  slavery  policy: 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union,  unless 
they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy 
slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object 
in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to 
save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union 
without  freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save 
it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone  I  would  also 
do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery,  and  the  colored  race,  I 
do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union;  and  what  I 
forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to 
save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more 
whenever  I  shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause.  I 
shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors;  and  I 
shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be 
true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of 
official  duty;  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft- 
expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men  every  where  could 
be  free. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  announced  just  one  month 
later,  was  avowedly  a  military  act,  and  Lincoln  boasted  of  his 
consistency  almost  two  years  later  by  saying,  "I  have  done  no 
official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and 
feeling  on  slavery." 

Nevertheless,  he  had  changed  his  mind  in  some  regards. 
Precisely  one  year  before  he  issued  the  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln  had  criticized  General 
John  C.  Fre'mont's  emancipation  proclamation  for  Missouri 
by  saying  that  "as  to  .  .  .  the  liberation  of  slaves"  it  was 
"purely  political,  and  not  within  the  range  of  military  law,  or 
necessity." 

If  a  commanding  General  finds  a  necessity  to  seize  the  farm 
of  a  private  owner,  for  a  pasture,  an  encampment,  or  a  forti- 
fication, he  has  the  right  to  do  so,  and  to  so  hold  it,  as  long  as 
the  necessity  lasts;  and  this  is  within  military  law,  because 
within  military  necessity.  But  to  say  the  farm  shall  no 
longer  belong  to  the  owner,  or  his  heirs  forever;  and  this  as 
well  when  the  farm  is  not  needed  for  military  purposes  as 
when  it  is,  is  purely  political,  without  the  savor  of  military 
law  about  it.  And  the  same  is  true  of  slaves.  If  the  General 
needs  them,  he  can  seize  them,  and  use  them;  but  when  the 
need  is  past,  it  is  not  for  him  to  fix  their  permanent  future 
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condition.  That  must  be  settled  according  to  laws  made  by 
law-makers,  and  not  by  military  proclamations.  The  proc- 
lamation in  the  point  in  question,  is  simply  "dictatorship." 
It  assumes  that  the  general  may  do  anything  he  pleases — 
confiscate  the  lands  and  free  the  slaves  of  loyal  people,  as 
well  as  of  disloyal  ones.  And  going  the  whole  figure  I  have 
no  doubt  would  be  more  popular  with  some  thoughtless 
people,  than  that  which  has  been  done!  But  I  cannotassume 
this  reckless  position;  nor  allow  others  to  assume  it  on  my 
responsibility.  You  speak  of  it  as  being  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  government.  On  the  contrary  it  is  itself  the 
surrender  of  the  government.  Can  it  be  pretended  that  it  is 
any  longer  the  government  of  the  U.S.  —  any  government  of 
Constitution  and  laws,  —  wherein  a  General,  or  a  President, 
may  make  permanent  rules  of  property  by  proclamation? 

I  do  not  say  Congress  might  not  with  propriety  pass  a 
law,  on  the  point,  just  such  as  General  Fremont  proclaimed. 
I  do  not  say  I  might  not,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  vote  for  it. 
What  I  object  to,  is,  that  I  as  President,  shall  expressly  or 
impliedly  seize  and  exercise 
the  permanent  legislative 
functions  of  the  government. 

Critics  called  this  inconsis- 
tency;  Lincoln's  admireres 

have  called  it  "growth."  What- 
ever the  case,  just  as  Lincoln's 

love  of  Union  caused  him  to 

handle  the  Constitution  some- 
what roughly,  so  his  hatred  of 

slavery  led  him,  more  slowly,  to 

treat  the   Constitution  in  a 

manner  inconceivable  to  him 

in   1861.   Emancipation,  if 

somewhat  more  slowly,  was 

allowed  about  the  same  degree 

of  constitutional  latitude  the 

Union   earned  in  Lincoln's 

policies. 
The  destruction  of  slavery 

never    became    the  avowed 

object   of  the   war,   but  by 

insisting  on  its  importance, 

militarily,  to  saving  the  Union, 

Lincoln  made  it  constitution- 
ally beyond  criticism  and,  in  all 

that  really  mattered,  an  aim  of 

the    war.    In   all  practical 

applications,  it  was  a  condition 

of   peace    —    and    was  so 

announced  in  the  Proclamation 

of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruction 

of   December   8,    1863,  and 

repeatedly    defended  in 

administration  statements 

thereafter.  He  reinforced  this 

fusion  of  aims  by  insisting  that 

the    Confederacy    was  an 

attempt  to  establish  "a  new 

Nation,  .  .  .  with  the  primary, 

and    fundamental   object  to 

maintain,    enlarge,  and 

perpetuate  human  slavery," 

thus  making  the  enemy  and 

slavery  one  and  the  same. 
Only    once   did  Lincoln 

apparently  change  his  mind.  In 

the  desperately  gloomy  August 

of  1864,  when  defeat  for  the 

administration  seemed  certain, 

Lincoln  bowed  to  pressure  from 

Henry    J.    Raymond  long 

enough    to    draft   a  letter 

empowering    Raymond  to 

propose  peace  with  Jefferson 

Davis  on  the  condition  of  re- 
union alone,  all  other  questions 

(including  slavery,  of  course)  to 

be  settled   by   a  convention 


afterwards.  Lincoln  never  finished  the  letter,  and  the  offer 
was  never  made.  Moreover,  as  things  looked  in  August, 
Lincoln  was  surrendering  only  what  he  could  not  keep 
anyway.  He  was  so  convinced  that  the  Democratic  platform 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  Union,  that  he  vowed  in  secret  to 
work  to  save  the  Union  before  the  next  President  came  into 
office  in  March.  He  could  hope  for  some  cooperation  from 
Democrats  in  this,  as  they  professed  to  be  as  much  in  favor  of 
Union  as  the  Republicans.  Without  the  Union,  slavery  could 
not  be  abolished  anyhow,  and  the  Democrats  were  committed 
to  restoring  slavery. 

Lincoln  had  made  abolition  a  party  goal  in  1864  by  making 
support  for  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  a  part  of  the 
Republican  platform.  The  work  he  performed  for  that 
measure  after  his  election  proved  that  his  antislavery  views 
had  not  abated.  Near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  repeated  in  a  public 
speech  one  of  his  favorite  arguments  against  slavery: 
"Whenever  [I]  hear  any  one,  arguing  for  slavery  I  feel  a  strong 
impulse  to  see  it  tried  on  him  personally." 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  3.  This  Indianapolis  edition  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  published 
in  1886,  obviously  copied  the  edition  in  Figure  2.  Note,  however,  that  the  harsher 
scenes  of  slavery  are  removed  —  a  sign  of  the  post-Reconstruction  political  ethos. 
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